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Foreword 


Education was brought out by the National Council of Educational 

Research and Training (NCERT) in 1988 following the National 
Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 on the basis of an extensive participatory 
exercise at both national and regional levels. This framework covered the 
stages from: pre-primary to secondary and has been the reference point 
essentially for all subsequent activities in the last decade in the area of 
curriculum development. 


The last decade has, however, also witnessed some significant developments 
which have had a bearing on the school curriculum and have necessitated 
a review again of the curriculum framework. In 1992, the Committee set up 
by the Ministry of Human Resource Development to investigate the 
phenomenon of curriculum burden came out with its report Learning without 
Burden which, in a modified form, was accepted for implementation at the 
state level by the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE). The report 
raised the issues of relevance and load and strongly recommended review 
of syllabi and textbooks from these points of view. In 1990, the Minimum 
Levels of Learning (MLLs) were brought out by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD) for the primary stage of education. The 
emphasis in this approach has been on ensuring certain minimum academic 
standards and attainment levels across the country. Recent achievement 
surveys conducted by the NCERT and state agencies do not, however, present 
a very optimistic picture in this regard indicating among other aspects, the 
need to relook at the given MLL paradigm. At the primary stage while 
Operation Blackboard was launched with a focus on improving the learning 
conditions in the primary schools, multigrade teaching continues to be a ` 
reality which is likely to persist for a long time to come. The existing 
curriculum framework does not address this aspect at all. 


On the global plane too, the situation in the last ten years has changed 
dramatically. With the rapid advancements in the area of communication 
technology, the growing urbanization and various socio-political developments, 
an imperative need is evident for the curriculum framework to be reviewed 
and updated to reflect the present-day concerns and priorities so as to gear 
itself to prepare the child for the demands of the coming decades. E 


It is in this context that the NCERT has initiated the exercise of reviewing 


T HE National Curriculum Framework for Elementary and Secondary 
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the framework starting from the very lowest rung of the education ladder, 

ise. the Early Childhood and Primary stage. This stage which serves as the 

foundation for not only further stages of education but also as the foundation 

for life, has its own character and flavour since it tends to derive its focus 
more from the developmental status and personality of the child than from 
the dictates of the various subject domains. It is in this respect, it is very 
distinct from the other stages of education which tend to be more dominated 
by the various subject disciplines. 

“The Primary Years’, which is being brought out in two parts is the outcome 
of this review exercise. It presents the consolidated views that have emerged 
on the directions in which the framework for the primary stage needs to be 
recast and which are based on the intensive deliberations and interaction 
with many teachers, teacher educators, and representatives from Non- 
governmental Organizations (NGOs) and experts with long years of experience 
in primary education. It has been prepared essentially as a discussion 
document with the hope that it will stimulate the much needed debate and 
deliberation with respect to the primary curriculum not only in terms of 
content and pedagogy but also with respect: to the essential conditions 
required to make this child-centred curriculum a reality on ground. This 
could then form a part of the final revised curriculum framework. It is, 


' therefore, slated to be shared in.a National Conference to facilitate and 


expedite the process of dialogue and discussion. 


I am grateful to all the members of the core committee whose invaluable 

advice helped in giving shape to this entire exercise. 1 also appreciate the 

wealth of ideas that came our way through our interactions with the large 

pes of teachers from some of the states prior to the development of the 
ocument. 


The preparation of both the parts of the document ‘The Primary Years’ 
within a short span of ten months was possible only because of the 
commendable diligence and enthusiasm displayed by all my colleagues in 
the Department of Pre-School and Elementary education (DPSEE) for which 
I am very obliged to them. I am also grateful to my colleagues from the 
Department of Education in Social Sciences and Humanities, the Department 
of Measurement and Evaluation and the four Regional Institutes of Education 
(RIEs) for extendifig support when required. 


I now look forward to receiving valuable feedback on ‘The Primary Years’ 
not only from curriculum framers but from all sections of society who have 
a stake in primary education and are keenly interested in ensuring that 
our children get the kind of quality education they so well deserve. 


` A.K. SHARMA 


Director 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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in view the resolutions of the National Policy on Education (NPE) 

1986. Along with other issues the NPE had also addressed the 
issue of disparities in the standards of attainment of children and 
recommended identification of the Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) for 
each stage of school education. In 1991 the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD) brought out a document Minimum Levels of Learning 
at Primary Stage, which has since become the guiding force for all subsequent 
curriculum-related activities at the primary level. The feedback received on 
the implementation of the MLL programme brought to light some critical 
concerns related to both the concept and its pedagogical implications. These 
concerns called for immediate review of the situation. 


A seminar was organized by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT) in December 1996 on ‘Reviewing Priorities in Primary 
Level Curriculum’ at the Indian Institute of Education, Pune in which 
representatives of both government and non-government organizations 
participated along with some international agencies. After intensive 
deliberations the consensus arrived at was that there is a need for the 
NCERT to immediately take a relook at the curriculum framework for the 
primary stage in the light of the emerging concerns. The NCERT was advised 
to bring out a document proposing a revised curriculum framework which 
should also place the MLLs in the right perspective. 


As a prelude to the preparation of this document, the NCERT constituted a 
Core Committee of professional experts in the area to guide the exercise of 
revision. The NCERT also conducted a series of interactions with primary 
school teachers from some of the states to elicit their views and understand 
the needs of the situation in the field. 


The process that followed in developing this document has been a very 
stimulating and enriching experience for each one of the faculty members 
of the Department of Pre-School and Elementary Education (DPSEE). It 
involved six months of discussions and debates among the faculty members 
and has, therefore, seen several stages of drafting.and redrafting of the 
manuscript. In a nutshell, we have actually lived through the document 
during the past six months. 


HE National Curriculum Framework was revised in, 1988 keeping 
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I would like to take this opportunity to convey my gratitude to Professor 
A.K. Sharma, Director and Professor A.N. Maheshwari, Joint Director, 
NCERT for their consistent guidance and support at every step in this effort. 
My thanks are also due to members of the Core Committee for their academic 
support in this venture. 


I would like to place on record my sincere appreciation of the valuable 

- contribution made by all our colleagues from within the department, as 
well as from other departments of the Council and from the four Regional 
Institutes of Education in giving final shape to this document. 


I would be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge with gratitude the 
invaluable support provided by Dr Daljit Gupta who efficiently coordinated 
the entire exercise at all stages of the development.of this document right 
from the inception to bringing it out in the present form. 


lam also grateful to my colleagues Smt. Sushmita Malik and Smt. Romila 
Soni who provided assistance in visualizing the layout and the 
illustrations. My grateful thanks are due to Ms. Neeru Bala, Ms. Mukulika 
Dadihich and Ms Hema Tiku for providing assistance in production and 
Smt. Pushpa Venkatesh, Smt. Suresh Azad, Shri Vinod Kumar, Ms. Neelima, 
Smt. Meenakshi, Shri Shakambar Dutt, and Shri Appi Reddy for bringing 
out the computer output of this document. But for their unstinted support 
it would not have been possible to make this document a reality. 


Venita Kau 

` Professor and Head 
Department of Pre-School and 
Elementary Education ` 
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GANDHIJPS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
- the following test : 


Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and . 
spiritually starving millions ? 


Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 


A Word about the Document 


for further stages of education but also as a foundation for life. It 

thus has its unique character and requires a different treatment, 
as compared to the other stages of education.. At this stage it is the.‘child’ 
and not the ‘subject domain’ who is the focus. ‘The Primary Years’ has been 
envisaged in this perspective as a proposed Curriculum Framework for the 
primary stage of education. 


The document is in two parts. Part I discusses significant aspects which 
provide the framework for curriculum development and implementation. It 
comprises seven chapters. . 


Chapter 1 analyzes, in historical perspective, the current situation with 
respect to¡primary education curriculum. It further discusses some emerging 
concerns which form the basis for reviewing the curriculum. 


Chapter 2 examines the needs and characteristics of the child at the primary 
stage with a view to make the curriculum child-centred and relevant. 


Chapter 3 outlines the expected profile of the child at the end of primary 
schooling; keeping in view the present demands on the child as well as the 
future challenges. This was considered necessary in order to provide broad 
directions in the framing of the curriculum, with the child as the focus. 


Chapter 4 details out the Proposed framework in view of the identified 


concerns. It also attempts to clarify certain misconceptions and highlights 
the new areas of emphasis. a 


Chapter 5 focuses on how to make the teaching-learning process child- 

friendly and activity-based in terms of methods, materials and assessment. 
Chapter 6 highlights essential learning conditions necessary for ensuring 

‘access with success’, 

Chapter 7 discusses the need for and approach to preparing teachers 

through an effective teacher education programme keeping the expected 

role of the teacher in mind. 

Chapter 8 identifies the ways in which the teacher can be helped by other 

agencies and individuals to make the proposed framework a reality. 


HE primary stage of education not only serves as the foundation 


xii. The Primary Years 
Part 2 of the document details out the learning outcomes for each of the 
four curricular areas supported by hints for teaching-learning methods 
and strategies for assessment. In addition to these it also includes a chapter 
on specific guidelines for implementation of the suggested multilevel 
approach, be it in monograde or multigrade context. This-part, therefore, ». 
includes the following six chapters : ROEA inant ve 


1. Moving Towards the Curriculum 
2. Teaching of Language 
= Teaching.of Mother Tongue ©, ! 
= Teaching of Language other than Mother Tongue 
= Teaching of English; . ..: 
Teaching of Mathematics 
Arts Education? sii iso" 
Environmental Educatión' 
Teaching-Learning with a Difference 
Epilogue...* ce: > : é 
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A cas 


Primary Education 
The Story So Far 


Flashback 


| ANY YEARS AGO, in what is now 
| known as the ancient period, 
education was very different 
| from what it is today. In those days 
| there were very few children who had 
| the opportunity to get educated. The 
| teacher was thè main authority who 
decided what to teach the children and 
| how to teach them. He decided this on 
| the basis of his own knowledge and 
| skills, the prevailing social values, 
] religious beliefs and also:the capaci- 
| ties of each individual child. 


| As the social structure changed over 
_ the years due to the emerging caste 
| system the content of education also 
| underwent a change. Opportunities for 
| education continued to be limited to 
a select few and that too only to boys, 
| The teacher continued to decide what 
¡to teach and how to teach. But in 
| terms of content, the teacher began to 
focus more on skills and knowledge 
¡related to the occupation each child 
¡was expected to adopt as an adult in 
addition to education in religious and 
moral values. 


¡Then came the medieval period when 
again education continued to remain 


confined to boys of selected classes of 
society. They were from families of 
priests, landlords, traders, money- 
lenders. But it was now the needs of 
these different types of occupations 
which controlled what -was to be 
taught to the children. The focus 
shifted to teaching the 3 R's (reading, 
writing and arithmetic), occupational 
skills and the religious texts. 


As we move further into the modern 
period of history, 1.e. towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we 
can see two major developments that 
influenced the area of education. 
These were : 


ə A political and social awakening 
against foreign rule in the country 


e The need of the rulers to prepare 
people for lower level administra- 
tive jobs 


The focus in this period shifted, to-a 
large extent, from planning education 
from the point of view of meeting the 
needs of the individual and commu- 
nity to meeting the needs of the ad- 
ministration. 


The above influence led to the estab- 
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lishment of two kinds of schools: 
e Schools controlled by the foreign 
rulers y 

3 Schools, ‘controlled by the commu- 
y nity, ae ‘the indigenous schools 
“Hreichange- in thé goal of education 
also brought about changes in what 
was to be taught in the schools. The 


concept of different stages in educa-. 


tion emerged around this time with 
the introduction of ‘middle schools' 
since English, which was the language 
of the administration, could be intro- 
duced only after 3-4 years of educa- 
tion in the local language. The dura- 
tion of elementary education thus got 
extended to 7-8 years of education. 
The content of education also became 
much, wider to include up to the 
middle school stage, the 3R's, second 
language, history, geography, nature 
study, physical education, hygiene 
and drawing. Allowing for variations 
from area to area, other subjects like 
science, agriculture and handwork 
also got introduced. Opportunities for 
education, however, continued to be 
confined to ‘children ' from’ selected 
classes ‘of society: =o! 


Thus as we move along the years in 
the history of our:country we realize 
how the content and nature of educa- 
tion has constantly been changing in 
response’ to whatever were the 
changes in social and political ċondi- 
tions prevailing at the ©timé: The 
major factors’that appear to have 
decided these changes were: 


The Primary Year 
— : 


e Who was to be educated? 


+ Who had the authority to decidi 
what should be taught? 


Towards the later part of the ning 
teenth century and beginning of th 
twentieth century there was a grea 
deal of social and political awakenin 
in the country which led to the de 
mand by Indian leaders for universi 
elementary education, i.e. openin 
the doors of the schools to all childret 
in the country. As a result, in th 


“earlier part of this century, along wit 


the political activities which led to ou 
freedom in 1947, there was also wide 
spread expansion of elementary edt 
cation across the country. As a resul 
gradually more and more childrei 
began to come into the fold of educa 
tion. The content of education, how 
ever, continued to be dictated by th 
needs of the administration. 


Avery significant step towards refor 
in school curriculum was the proposi 
of Basic Education of seven yeañ 
duration by Mahatma Gandhi. whid 
was endorsed by the first conferent 
on National Education held at Wardh 
in 1937. This was à major effort! 
develop'an indigenous national systel 
of education which was in tune v 
the needs and aspirations of th 
people. Buniyadi Shiksha (Basic Edt 
cation) focussed on : 


e All-round development of the chil 


e Development of a secular nation! 
outlook 
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e Integration of and correlation be- 
tween knowledge and work 


e Learning through experience 


e Use of mother tongue as the me- 
dium of instruction and learning 


e Emphasis on not merely acquisi- 
tion of knowledge but character 
building. 

A detailed syllabi consisting of Lan- 

guage (mother tongue), Mathematics, 

General Knowledge and Craft prepared 

under the chairmanship of Dr. Zakir 

Hussain was adopted in several prov- 

inces where the Congress Party was in 

power. 


Following the Independence of the 
country, Basic Education was adopted 
as the national pattern of elementary 
education. This was possibly the most 
appropriate decision at that time. Un- 
fortunately, it did not get the required 
support in terms of suitable facilities 
in schools, relevant changes in teacher 
training and, most important of all, 
creation of awareness in the commu- 
nity about its relevance and signifi- 
cance, It thus failed to take off prop- 
erly and got rejected as a low grade 
education programme. 


Efforts continued in the years that 
followed to restructure school educa- 
tion in the country with a view to suit 
national conditions. The major issue 
with regard to elementary education at 
this time was providing education to 
all children in the age group of 6 to 
14 years so as to be able to fulfil the 


Constitutional Directive under Article 
45 which affirms that “the state shall 
endeavour to provide within a pe- 
riod up to ten years from the com- 
mencement of this constitution for 
free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the 
age of 14 years”. In other words, the 
concern shifted around this time from 
providing education to the select 
classes to providing education to the 
masses. This shift brought with it its 
own challenges. 


It was in this context that in 1952-53 
the Secondary Education Commission 
and again in 1964-65 the Education 
Commission made specific recommen- 
dations for improving school educa- 
tion. The Secondary Education Com- 
mission which focussed on the sec- 
ondary level of education, put forward 
the idea of multipurpose school and 
recommended an 11-year pattern of 
school education. The Education Com- 
mission took a more comprehensive 
view of the entire educational system 
in relation to national development. It 
recommended a 10+2+3 pattern of 
education which was accepted by the 
Parliament in 1968 through the dec- 
laration of the first ever National Policy 
on Education in the country. The 
adoption of this policy led to the for- 
mulation of the Curriculum for the 
Ten Year School : A Framework 
which was brought out by the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training (NCERT) in 
1975. This was a major effort at 
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restructuring ‘the content and process 
of school education at the national 
level, Based on this framework, 
NCERT prepared curricula and syllabi 
for the lower and upper primary stages 
including instructional materials. 
While some states adopted the mate- 
rials as they were, others made 
" changes to suit their specific needs. 


However, since this effort was not 
followed up with a comprehensive plan 
to link the suggested changes in the 
curriculum with the process of teach- 
ing and learning, teacher training and 
examination reform, the implementa- 
tion of this curriculum remained un- 
even across the country. This led to 
widespread disparities in attainment 
levels of students in different parts of 
the country. A major concern that 
emerged was that of curriculum load. 
The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee ex- 
amined this problem in 1977 and 
made some specific recommendations. 


Around the same time a number of 
experimental projects were initiated 
like Science Education Project (SEP), 
Primary Education Curriculum Re- 
newal (PECR), Nutrition, Health 
Education and Environmental Sani- 


The Primar 
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tation (NHEES), Comprehensive Ac- 
cess to Primary Education (CAPE), 
Children's Media Laboratory and 
Early Childhood Education which 
took a re-look at the curriculum at the 
pre-primary and primary stages The 
outcomes of these experiments which} 
were coordinated by the NCERT and 
carried out in collaboration with thi 
states, contributed in a big way to the 
later efforts in the review of the curd 
riculum. 


In 1984, the NCERT also carried oul 
a detailed study of the problem of 
curriculum load. The report ol the 
study Curriculum Load at thel 
School Level — A Quick Appraisal 
analysed the problem and concluded 
that the factors responsible for the 
load related more to: 


e lack of physical facilities and acaz 
demic inputs 


e lack of innovations in classroom 
practices 


e poor quality of instructional mates 
rials | 
e inadequate orientation of teachers 
ə dominance of the examination 
system. | 
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The Scene Today 


In 1986 the National Policy on Edu- 
cation (NPE) was formulated and this 
was reviewed and revised in 1992. 
Based on the Programme of Action de- 
veloped to implement the policy, a 
national curriculum framework was de- 
veloped which was expected to help lay 
down a national system of education 
based on a common educational struc- 
ture. The National Curriculum 
Framework for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education was brought out by 
‘the NCERT in 1987-88 in its final form 
after several discussions at national 
and regional levels. The framework was 
developed keeping in mind social, po- 
litical and economic conditions prevail- 
ing in the country and the teaching- 


Equality of educational opportunity 
_Preservation of cultural heritage 


Constitutional obligations 


Strengthening of national identity 
and unity 


Character-building and inculcation 
of values 


Global perspective 


Protection of the environment and 
Conservation of national resources 


Observance of small family norm 


Future-oriented education 


learning processes suggested in it were 
based on the following considerations. 


The National Curriculum Framework 
provided a common scheme of stud- 
ies which at the elementary stage 
included six subject areas illustrated 
below along with the time allocation 
for each area. 


The Curriculum Framework suggested 
that after taking into account the 
number of days required for holding 
terminal examinations, school func- 
tions, etc. at least 200 days in a year 
should be available for effective teach- 
ing. A school day at primary stage 
should be for five hours of which four 
hours should be for instructional 
work. The duration of each period 
should be around 40 minutes. This 
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Education for all-round development 


Child-centred approach 
Facilitating learning how to learn 


Facilitating creative expression 


Inculcation of a scientific temper 


Interface between education and world 
of work 


Continuous and comprehensive evaluation 


Utilization of media and technology 


SCHEME OF STUDIES 


national curriculum framework has 
served as a reference point for all ac- 
tivities in the area of curriculum de- 
velopment since 1988. 


The NPE 1986/1992 also emphasized 
the need for laying down Minimum 
Levels of Learning (MLLs) for each 
stage of education so as to ensure that 
Some minimum academic standards 
are maintained across the country. In 
1990, the NCERT carried out the ex- 
ercise of identifying the MLLs for the 
primary stage for each Curricular area. 
This document, which was largely 
based on the experiences of the data 
from the PECR Project and the Mini- 
mum Learning Continuum developed 
under the project, remained for limited 
circulation since it was not accepted 
by the Ministry for Human Resource 
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Development (MHRD). Instead, the 
MHRD set up another committee tg 
draw up the MLLs for the primary 
stage. The report of this. c ommitte 
titled Minimum Levels of Learni 
for the Primary Stage was publish 
by the NCERT on MHRD's request iy 
1991. The MLLs focussed on three key 
aspects in terms of curriculum The 
were ‘equity’, ‘competency’ and "mas 
tery’. ‘Equity’ emphasised the need for 


equal opportunity to all children | 
learn up to a certain defined level The 
MLLs were therefore applicable for all 
children across the country. ‘Compe 
tency’ brought in the shift in empha 
sis in teaching-learning from the con 
mon concern of teachers r rding 
completion of syllabus to a concert 
with how many children have a: tually 
learnt. The ‘mastery’ concep 
emphasised the need to bring up eadi 
child's level of learning to a stage d 
excellence which was operationallj 
defined as 80 per cent of children per 


forming at 80 per cent in terms of level 
of attainment so that there are no 
learning gaps. 

A nationwide MLL programme wa 
then launched across the country @ 
bring about quality improvement if 
primary education. The MLL pro; 
gramme stressed the need for compe 
tency-based rather than syllabus 
based teaching at the primary stage Sí 
as to ensure that not only should 
children stay in school but should als 
be able to master the competencies of 
levels of learning laid down for each 
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curricular area in the relevant grade. 
The MLL has today become a buzz- 
word in primary education in the 
country and has been the single-most 
significant influence on primary edu- 
cation curriculum in the last few years 


which has guided all aspects of the 


curriculum including development of 
teaching-learning materials. 


The NPE also stressed the need to 
make primary education a joyful expe- 
rience for children by making it more 
child-centred. Along with the MLLs, an 
almost parallel influence in the last few 
years has, therefore, been that of sev- 
eral experiments conducted by states 
in the name of Joyful Learning. These 
experiments have been largely sup- 
ported by United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Educational Fund 
(UNICEF) and have focussed more on 
creating ‘child-friendly and joyful’ en- 
vironment for children in Grades I and 
Il primarily, by encouraging learning 
through ‘play’ and ‘activity’. In terms 
of teaching-learning methodology, the 
emphasis today is thus on what is 
popularly referred to as child-centred, 
activity-based teaching. 
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The period from 1986 onwards has 


_ Seen a range of valuable initiatives 


carried out by both government and 
non-governmental agencies which 
have attempted to find solutions to 
problems of universalizing primary 
education in locally relevant ways. 
Some of these include Lok Jumbish 
Parishad, Diganter, Bodh, Shiksha 
Karmi Project in Rajasthan; Eklavya 
and Rajiv Gandhi Mission in Madhya 
Pradesh; Rishi Valley Satellite Schools 
and Andhra Pradesh Primary Educa- 
tion Project (APPEP) in Andhra 
Pradesh; Uttar Pradesh Basic Educa- 
tion Project; Centre for Learning Re- 
sources in Maharashtra, Bihar Edu- 
cation Project; to name a few. Under 
the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), which is being 
implemented in 13 states of the coun- 
try at present, many innovative efforts 
have been made to develop curricula 
and textbooks with participation of a 
wider section of people including 
teachers, parents and other users of 
the curriculum. The effort is also 
aimed at developing these keeping the 
‘child’ as the focus. 


Se E OA 


Some Emerging 
Concerns 


Ten years have passed since the last 
national curriculum framework was 
developed. The world has changed a 
lot in these ten years and is continu- 
ing to change at a fast pace. Economic 
reforms have taken place, socio-politi- 
cal changes have occurred and ad- 
“vancements in information technology 
have tended to bring the world much 
closer. The disparities between the 
‘haves’ and ‘have nots' have also 
become even wider. The amount of 
knowledge available to us has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds with a 
‘pace that almost makes ‘new’ knowl- 
edge of today ‘obsolete’ tomorrow! 
There is also a continuous and visible 
influence of media which one can 
clearly see today, both on the child 
and the adult. We can also see, at the 
same time, a constant erosion taking 
place of those basic values which were 
so much a part of our own culture and 
traditions. This situation definitely 
calls for a review of the curriculum 
again to ensure that it responds to the 


needs and demands of these changing 
times. 


In these last ten years there have also 
been some major developments in the 
area of primary education itself which 
too have given rise to some concerns. 
These also point to the need for a re- 
look at the curriculum. Let us discuss 
what these concerns are and what 
could be the ways to address them. 


- Joyful Learning 
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Readiness to Learn and 


In the last few decades there has been 
an active effort in the country to bring | 
all children into primary school irre- 
spective of class, caste, gender, re- 
gion, etc. This has brought about a 
noticeable shift from education of 
classes to education of masses. A 
large number of these children who 
are coming into the schools are still 
first generation learners, i.c. they 
come from families in which no one 
has been to school ever before. They 
have not seen anyone going to school 
from the home and, therefore, do not! 
have what is known as a role model 
to follow or imitate in this regard. AS” 
a result they or their family members: 
often do not have the required inter- 
est or motivation which is necessary 
for ensuring that they come to school 
regularly. 


In many cases the home environment! 
of the children is also not very stimu- 
lating. They may not be exposed to 
any reading material at all in the home 
like newspapers, magazines, books of 
even letters from friends and relatives.| 
They do not listen to stories or poems) 
or have parents who can spare the 
time to answer their endless ques: | 
tions. As a result | 


a they may not understand the need 
or value of education. l 


* they may not thus see the releA 


vance of going to school and learn-) 
ing the school-related skills. 
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e they may not also develop the nec- 
essary readiness for learning these 
skills. 


What is this ‘readiness’ that is 
needed? Readinéss is getting ready 
for entry to formal learning. It is re- 
quired in terms of developing inter- 
est or enthusiasm for school. It is also 
necessary in terms of developing cer- 
tain specific skills and abilities which 
are a prerequisite for learning the 3 R's 
in a meaningful way. For example, to 
learn to read with understanding it is 
necessary to have an. adequate vo- 
cabulary, the skills of differentiating 
between sounds, as also between 
shapes and be able to relate sounds 
with words. Similarly, for learning 
mathematics children must form the 
required pre-number concepts and be 
able to classify and place objects in 
order skilfully, prior to learning and 
understanding actual numbers. 


Researches conducted in the NCERT 
have shown that most children across 
the country do not possess these 
skills/abilities adequately when they 
come into Grade I. Research in the 
area of mathematics learning has also 
shown that those children who have 
got a good base in readiness experi- 
ences continue to do much better in 
mathematics even up to the Grade V 
stage. Another research finding which 
we need to consider here is that often 
children drop out of school since they 
do not find meaning or joy in what 
happens in school. 


f 6 
With this background, the NPE 1986/ 


1992 emphasized: : iM 
Early Childhood Care and Eadie 
(ECCE) for 3 to 6-year-old C apie 
through a play and E 
amme which wou 
at eA a foundation for PE 
o but also help to de ce 
in children the necessary rea ana 
schooling. It cautioned aga PRE 
formal teaching of the 3 R's 
early childhood stage. 


stage which wou 
by doing, but 

O! oa and feel ere ed 

e continuing to come to school. 


Since a large number of pa ee 
come directly into Grade I nate 
ing through any ECCE prog pr 
School Readiness programm pe 2 
veloped for children for cdt air j 
weeks/months of Grade “ E ae 
in a ‘capsule form’ prov? a ar 
necessary readiness for t: g 

Grade I curriculum. va 
The last few years have thus a E 
expansion of ECCE RA ie 
country through the oer! ah ae 
sored Integrated ae p ie 
ee as pee several projects 


untry as well as ag 
eee aor joyful learning at the p 


m: stage. These generally rA 

Schoo e tada e olive. 
iculum. The 

child-friendly classrooms has come up 
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with walls painted with pictures and 
blackboards around the room at the 
eye level of children to enable them to 
write and draw as and when they want 


to. 


Where then is the concern? 


The concern emerges from the way in 
which these programmes are under- 
stood in the field situation in terms of 
their content and methodology as can 
be judged from the way in which they 
are translated into practice. Let us 
take a look at what is happening in 
the field in each of these three kinds 
of programmes. 


In 90 per cent of the ECCE 
programmes instead of a good, 
play and development-based 
readiness programme, children are 
taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic in a formal manner as is 
done in primary schools. This has 
been reported in many surveys 
conducted by the NCERT and 
other organizations. The children 
are made to go through these 
learning tasks when they are nei- 
ther mature or (in terms of expe- 
rience) ‘ready’ for them. Their foun- 
dation, therefore, remains weak. It 
is also a matter of concern that in 
some states while under the DPEP 
children in Grade I go through a 
‘readiness programme’, children 
younger to them going to the ECCE 
centres learn the 3 R‘s! 


School Readiness programme is 
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meant for children who have not 
been through a good ECCE 
programme. It is expected to be 
comprehensive in content covering 
all readiness aspects and using the 
play-way method. In many cases! 
where it has been introduced, it, 


remains confined to stories and 
songs and the teachers do not get) 
to see its link in terms of conce pts} 
and skills with the primary cur 

riculum as an essential preparas 
tion for it. It, therefore. gets cond 
ducted mechanically without ag 
sessing whether children have re- 


ally attained the readiness skills 


` before they are made to move on 


with the curriculum. 


Joyful Learning should be pro- 
vided for all children in primary, 


classes. It includes the school 
readiness programme in the initial 
months followed by the total pri- 
mary curriculum using the child- 
centred, activity-based method of} 
teaching-learning for all the five 


primary grades. In practice it has! 
been found that often joyful learn- 
ing is interpreted as the play-way) 


method for Grades I and II and 


remains limited to songs, stories 
and games which may or may not 


lead to any active learning on the | 
part of the children. This situation) | 
has even provoked the kind of rez | 


action by some that there is alot Q 


joy in the class but little learning |! 


A critical aspect missing in these 
programmes often is the monitoring 
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or keeping track of children's 
progress in learning: Another con- 
cern in this regard is the inade- 
quate understanding at many lev- 
els of -what should be the activities 
suitable for the older children in 
Grades III to V which would be 
challenging enough for them and 
will promote their learning. 


The need, therefore, is to 


= plan the curriculum for ECCE and 
primary in an integrated and con- 
tinuous manner with a complete un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
readiness experiences for all chil- 
dren but in particular the first gen- 
eration learners. Since children 
come into Grade I with varied back- 
grounds, some with and some with- 
out a good ECCE base, it will be 
necessary for the teacher to assess 
if children have the required skills 
and concepts before proceeding 
with the teaching of the 3 R's. 


understand the interests and capa- 
bilities of children at different 
stages of development and interpret 
‘child-centred’ methodology accord- 
ingly for the different grades in line 
with these, while planning the cur- 
ricula. 


Minimum Levels of Learning 


The Minimum Levels of Learning 
(MLLs) have been a very major influ- 
ence on primary education curriculum 
across the country in the last few 


years. It has certainly drawn the at- 
tention of all associated with primary 
education, particularly the teachers, 
towards the need to ensure that all 
children learn whatever is specified 
for their particular grade. It has also 
made teachers sensitive to some ex- 
tent to the idea of directing their 
teaching-learning towards develop- 
ment of some competencies in chil- 
dren and not merely towards passing 
on of information. This is referred to 
as competency-based teaching. 
However, despite these gains, in some 
respects the MLL programme has 
tended to take primary education 
away from the right track and give it 
a very narrow and distorted focus. To 
be able to see where it went wrong, it 
is first necessary to discuss why it 
came into being at all. 

The idea of identifying the minimum 


levels of learning was first expressed 
as early as in 1975 in the Curriculum 
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for Ten Year School — A Frame- 
work which stated that it will be 
helpful to identify realistically the ba- 
sic minimum to be achieved in respect 
of each and every child and leave 
enough scope for individual schools to 
go as far beyond this basic minimum 
as their circumstances permit. As al- 
ready mentioned, a document entitled 


experimental project PECR. Later in 
1986/1992 the NPE again brought 
forward this idea because of the con- 
tinuing disparities in achievement lev- 
els across the country. 

The intention in emphasizing the 
MLLs was to help teachers focus on 
not merely ‘completing the syllabus’ as 
they were doing earlier but on ensur- 
ing that most, if not all the children 
in the class learn what they are ex- 
pected to learn. And what were the 
MLLs expected to do? They were to 
serve merely as some indicators of the 
child /children's progress — a kind of 
a check-list which could help the 
teacher (and anyone else interested) 
keep track of the progress of the in- 
dividual child or groups of children in 
terms of some essential learning out- 
comes. The MLLs, therefore, had im- 
plications mainly for guiding evalua- 
tion of children with the emphasis that 
evaluation should be considered as a 
tool of learning and not as a means 
r passing judgment on a child’s abili- 

es. 
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The MHRD had, therefore, asked the 
committee that was assigned the task 
of identifying the MLLs to identify 
these for Grades II and V and not for 
each class separately. The idea was 
that since all children do not learn at 
the same pace and cannot be expected 
to learn the same amount within one 
academic year, this would allow for 
individual differences in capacities to 
learn and for flexibility in teaching- 
learning. Keeping in mind the overall 
goal of education, i.e. all-round deve- 
lopment of the child, the committee 
was asked to identify the MLLs for 
each of the six areas of the primary 
level curriculum. How did the MLLs, 
then, become a matter of concern? 


» The committee laid down the MLLs 
for each of the five grades sepa- 
rately instead of only at two levels 
as was required. It also identified 
these for only three of the six 
curricular areas while the require- 
ment was for all the six areas. In 
the actual implementation. while 
the MLLs were intended to have a 
well-defined but limited role of 
helping the teacher monitor and 
guide the progress of children by 
using these as some indicators of 
progress, they actually began,to be 
seen instead as ‘the total curricu- 
lum’ for the primary stage for 
each of the five grades. It was 
almost like the ‘important and 
likely examination questions’ dic- 
tating the total syllabus for a par- 
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ticular subject in the higher 
classes! Everything related to 
teaching-learning, i.e. textbooks, 
teaching-learning aids, charts, 
posters even wall displays and 
activities, were planned only with 
respect to the identified MLLs. 
Since the committee had laid down 
MLLs for only three of the six 
curricular areas, i.e. language, 
mathematics, and environmental 
studies the other three areas which 
are also as important from: the 
point of view of all-round develop- 
ment of the child, got consciously 
neglected. 


Competencies cannot be broken 
down into steps in a linear way i.e. 
they do not necessarily get ac- 
quired by children in a sequence 
from one competency to another 
and then to another unidirec- 
tionally. Instead, children need to 
move back and forth in a kind of 


a spiral form within the same. 


learning area again and again in 
order to learn it well. Also, they 
need more than just one activity or 
experience to learn a particular 
thing. At the same time they can 
pick up many competencies from 
any one activity/lesson or experi- 
ence. In other words, children's 
way of learning is more holistic 
and not segmented in nature. The 
MLL approach which guided not 
only the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials but also the class- 
room teaching did not take the 
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nature of children‘s learning into 
consideration. Instead, it pre- 
sented each lesson, activity, mate- 
rial with the competency number 
on it thus seeking a one-to-one re- 
lationship between the learning 
input and the particular learning 
outcome. Also, by sequencing the 
competencies in a linear way, e.g. 
first having a lesson for ‘listening 
skill’ in the language textbook fol- 
lowed by lessons for ‘speaking’, the 
entire approach was not really in 
tune with the way children learn. 
It, therefore, did not turn out to be 
really conducive for children's 
learning. : 


The MLL approach laid emphasis 
on what was termed as mastery 
level. Mastery referred to the level 
at which MLLs are to be acquired. 
According to this approach, MLLs 
were considered attained/mastered 
only when a child had acquired 80 
per cent of the specified competen- 
cies and at least 80 per cent of the 
class was able to achieve this level. 
This was emphasized in order to 
realize the overall goal of the 
programme which was to convert 
low achieving schools into high 
achieving schools. As mentioned 
above, contrary to the MHRD re- 
quirement of identifying MLLs for 
only Grades III and V, the commit- 
tee listed these for each of the five 
primary grades separately. This did 
not fit in well with the original 
idea of ‘mastery learning’ given by 


Caroll which clearly says that ev- 
ery child can learn up to the same 
level (except those that are differ- 
ently abled) provided there is flex- 
ibility provided in learning time to 
allow for individual differences in 
pace of learning. Since the levels of 
learning were also not really the 
‘minimum’ but the ‘desirable’ in 
terms of their difficulty level, and 
these too were expected to be at- 
tained rigidly by all children within 
one academic year at 80 per cent 
mastery level, this became an 
unrealistic expectation in the ab- 
sence of the required flexibility 
in terms of learning time. The 
approach thus did not provide for 
the multi-level situation in any 
given classroom in terms of ability 
levels. This was particularly so in 
the existing classroom situations 
in the country which consist of a 
large proportion of first generation 
learners thus making the class 
: composition even more heteroge- 
neous. Also, the MLLs were ex- 
pected to be mastered in school 
situations which often did not even 
provide the 'minimum learning 
conditions to the children. 
Achievement surveys across the 
country, therefore, continue to 
show very low levels of learning in 
` the larger school system despite 
the efforts under the MLL 
programme. 


The idea of ‘mastery’ also did not 
«fit in well with all categories of 
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identified levels of learning. For 
example, one could say that a par- 
ticular child had ‘mastered’ the 
competency in mathematics related 
to addition of two digit numerals or 
the competency of ‘recognition of 
alphabets’. But, there are many 
competencies or learning out- 
comes which do not lend them- 
selves to the idea of mastery, 
particularly those related to the 
affective domain, e.g. ‘to be able to 
respect the rights of others’ or 
those related to ‘creativity’, since 
these are often not measurable in 
quantitative terms. And these may 
well be more important ultimately 
in terms of the overall goal of edu- 
cation. The MLLs listed for environ- 
mental studies were more in terms 
of content areas rather than 'com- 
petencies’ which again made the 
application of ‘mastery level’ un- 
suitable. The application of this ap- 
proach thus tended to become very 
rigid and mechanical and out of 
tune with the larger goals of pri- 
mary education. 


The main focus of the MLL ap- 
proach with its emphasis on learn- 
ing by all children rather than 
teaching should have been on 
classroom management in terms of 
time and space, teaching method- 
ology catering to different learn- 
ing styles and effective and fea- 
sible procedures for assessment, 
particularly in the context of the 
typical multi-grade situations and 
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large numbers of children in the 
primary classes. Unfortunately 
these were the areas including the 
crucial area of remedial teaching 
which did not get enough atten- 
tion. The learning levels thus con- 
tinued to remain low. 


The need, therefore, is to take a relook 

at the curriculum by: 

= attempting to redefine the rightful 
place of MLLs in the curriculum at 
the primary stage so that they are 
able to adequately serve the pur- 
pose for which they were identified 
and emphasized in the first place. 
In this context there is need to also 
put evaluation in correct perspective 
and evolve some feasible assess- 
ment procedures which can help 
teachers keep track of children’s 
progress and take corrective mea- 
sures where necessary. 

=> giving to the primary education cur- 
riculum a holistic focus stressing on 
the all-round development of the 
child particularly by bringing the 

, other three curricular areas of art 

education, health education, and 
work experience into the forefront. 

= bringing in some flexibility into the 
school system and curriculum by re- 
organizing it in terms of levels 
rather than grades thus allowing 
Jor individual differences in the 
styles and pace of learning. 


Curriculum Load 


Another major concern with regard to 


the curriculum has been that of ‘load’ 
and ‘relevance’. In 1992, the MHRD 
set up a committee under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Yash Pal to examine 
this problem. The committee's report 
stressed the problem of what it called 
the ‘load of non-comprehensibility' 
which it believed was worse than the 
physical load .of carrying heavy bags ! 
There is a general feeling among 
parents, and often teachers also that 
the curriculum for primary classes'is 
on the ‘heavy’ side. What exactly could 
be responsible for creating this load? 
Let us consider some possible reasons. 
e The load can be due to a mis- 
match between the quantum or 
size of the syllabus and the con- 
ditions in which it has to be 
taught. The mismatch occurs due 
to: 
a) Inadequate teaching-learning 


time available: The curricuium is 
planned according to the National 
Curriculum Framework for 210- 
220 teachin” “ays whereas across 
the country, teachers particularly, 
in government schools do not get 
even 150 teaching days due to 
non-teaching assignments like 
election duty, surveys, etc. As a re- 
sult they tend to rush through the 
syllabus and are not able to de- 
vote enough time for handling 
children’s difficulties. 


Instructional time also becomes in- 
adequate for the given curriculum 
if the teachers follow the child- 
centred methodology which though 
a surer way of learning, requires 
more time since it involves active 
participation of each child. While 
this methodology is recommended, 
the volume of the syllabus is not 
decided keeping this fact in mind! 


b) Multigrade schools: Almost 84 
per cent schools in the country are 
multigrade in nature, i.e. each 
teacher has to handle more than 
one grade at a time, The curricu- 
lum is planned for single-grade 
situatións and does not, therefore, 
provide for these large majority of 
schools. The teachers time is, 
hence, divided even further for 
handling a particular class. 

c) Large size classes: With the ex- 
isting thrust on enrolling all chil- 
dren into school the number of 
children in schools is gradually 
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getting larger and still larger. The 
recently introduced mid-day meal 
scheme has resulted in many 
schools literally ‘overflowing’ with 
children. With teacher-pupil ratios 
like 1:60/80 or even 100 at times, 
the possibilities of the teacher en- 
suring learning at the expected 
level by every child and still com- 
pleting the syllabus are very re- 
mote. 


d) Multi-level nature of a class: 
Any given class of children in a 
typical school will necessarily be 
multi-level in nature since it has 
children having varying experi- 


ences and ability levels. This situ- | 


ation becomes even more evident 
with the current efforts to bring 
children from many different back- 
grounds into school together. The 
curriculum is drawn up with a uni- 
form approach in view considering 


all 40 to 50 children at one level! | 


The mismatch between ‘teaching’ 
and ‘learning’ thus inevitably leads 
to ‘load of non-comprehension' for 
a large number of children. 


There is need, therefore, 
= to plan the curriculum realistically 


keeping the field conditions in view 
and provide for adaptations in 
terms of content and methodology 
for different situations. 


The load can also occur from the 
mismatch between the difficulty 
level of the expected learning 
outcomes and the developmental 
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level of the children for whom + The issue of medium of instruc- 


these have been identified. For 
example, there is a general concern 
that mathematics in the early pri- 
mary classes is very difficult for 
children at that age since they are 
till then not capable of the kind of 
abstract thinking skills required to 
understand it. 


There is need, therefore, 
= to review the curriculum from this 


point of view for which again it is 
very necessary. to first have an un- 
derstanding of child development 
particularly the capabilities and 
limitations of children at different 
stages of development. 


The problem of load can also oc- 
cur if the content does not have 
relevance for the child because it 
may relate to something which 
does not exist in the child's en- 
vironment. The child is, there- 
fore, not able to relate to it. 
Particularly in the area of environ- 
mental studies this becomes a 
major problem, e.g. talking of riv- 
ers to a child living in a desert area 
who has no idea what a river could 
be ! This concern has led to efforts 
in decentralizing of curriculum 
development at state/district lev- 
els. The concern is that with India 
being so diverse can this problem 
be so easily tackled? 

The need to make the teacher sen- 
sitive to these issues, therefore, be- 
comes crucial. 


tion is also important here. A 
large number of children in our 
country study in a medium 
which is not their home lan- 
guage. The curriculum, however, 
assumes that all children are 
learning in their mother tongue! 
While undoubtedly children in the 
early years can pick up many lan- 
guages, using a language as the 
medium of instruction requires a 
much higher level of language com- 
petency. In the absence of this 
competence, communication .and 
understanding both get affected 
and the problem of ‘load’ occurs. 
Recent research studies carried out 
by the NCERT on readability of its 
own and some state textbooks at 
the primary stage highlight a ma- 
jor problem with the mathematics 
and environmental studies text- 
books whose language readability 
is low for children and, therefore, 
affects their performance. 


There is need, therefore, 
= to evolve a different approach to 


language learning for children who 
do not study in their mother tongue. 


. There is also need to ensure that 


the language difficulty level of the 
textbooks of other subject areas is 
similar to that of the language text- 
book which in most cases is at least 
planned according to the level of 
children. 


The load in the curriculum can 


also occur due to overlap and 
repetition of content or even in- 
consistency across different sub- 
ject areas. For example, children 
have to learn many topics like ‘sea- 
sons’ or ‘food and nutrition’ both in 
EVS I and II often which not only 
adds to the volume of work but 
also leads to the confusion ! Simi- 
larly, many areas of health educa- 
tion, value education or work ex- 
perience can be very meaningfully 
integrated with EVS but instead in- 
crease the load for the teacher and 
the child as separate curricular 
areas. Often the language textbook 
has a chapter covering certain EVS 
concepts which should occur at a 
much later stage in terms of their 
level of understanding. e.g. 
NCERT's language textbook of 
Grade V has a lesson on Madame 
Curie which includes many diffi- 
cult science concepts inappropriate 
for the class. 


Another important aspect that 


* needs to be considered is that a 


child learns in a holistic way and 
not in terms of different subject- 
wise compartments. 


There is need, therefore, 
= tó examine the curriculum across 


subject areas and remove inconsis- 
tencies and repetitions. 


to review the curriculum to see, to 
what extent the different areas can 
be integrated meaningfully so that 
not only is the load reduced but the 
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child also relates the learning bet- 
ter with her/his environment. 


Relating School to Community 


® Mahatma Gandhi had stressed the 


need to bring the school and com- 
munity closer “if education is to 
serve as a force for creation of a 
new social order”. Today, particu- 
larly with the efforts on to bring all 
children into school, the need for 
a close relationship becomes even 
more significant. The need is not 
only to motivate the community to 
send children to school but more 
than that make the curricutum 
more relevant and linked to th 

needs and ways of life of the local 
community. This is necessary for 
the community to see the benefits 1 
of educating their children while 
also ensuring that it helps the 
children improve their own quality 
of life. With the recent trend of 
decentralizing the process of cur 

riculum development, this aspect 
is getting some attention. The idea 
of having a core national curricu- 
lum framework within which 
each state/district can make its 
own detailed curriculum is a step 
in this direction. However, this 
remains a major challenge given 
the wide diversities so typical of 
our country. 


There is need, therefore, 
= to provide for flexibility in the cur- 


riculum in order to address the di- 
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verse needs and contexts specific to Today this is being reinforced with 
different communities. 3 the recent enactment of the 
= to bring the school and community Panchayati Raj system. The role of 
closer so that parents and local the community, particularly the Vil- 
community members own and par- lage Education Committees, Moth- 


ticipate in children's education. ers' Associations, etc. becomes not 
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only more important but also more 
active, particularly in supporting the 
school activities and providing an 
onsite facility for monitoring. The 
curriculum at present does not pro- 
vide adequately for this involve- 
ment either in terms of reaching out 
to the community or building in this 
component of inviting community 
support in the transaction itself. 
These are needs more relevant in 
today’s context and; therefore, re- 
quire due attention. 


Responding to the Needs of 
the Girl Child 


A major concern today in the 
area of primary education is not 
only ensuring that all girls come 
into school but also catering to 
their specific needs in framing 
the curriculum. This is particu- 
larly so at the primary stage since 
this Stage is very important from 
the point of view of attitude forma- 
tion and development of a child's 
self-esteem. The existing curricu- 
lum has been often found to be 
gender insensitive in terms of the 
roles and experiences reflected in 
it which tend to only further 
Strengthen certain traditional 
. ideas or stereotypes like — girls 
cannot dod well in mathematics, 
‘girls should not talk loudly, girls 
should not play active games, girls 
have to grow up and get married 
only and so ón. Much of this gets 
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reflected in the learning materials 
as well as in the classroom inter- 
actions with the teachers. 


There is need, therefore, 
= to pay attention to the requirements 


of the girl child in developing the 
curriculum by ensuring that it pro 
vides for girls some appropriate role 
models which they can follow or 
pattern their behaviour on. There is 
also the need to do away with ste 
reotypes like the ones mentioned 


_ above and thus help girls develop 


a sense of competence and self- 
esteem and aspire to achieve to 
their fullest potential. The curricu 
lum should also at the same time 
serve to help boys form positive 
attitudes towards girls and see 
them as equals with equal rights 
and capabilities. Besides, for 
working towards a positive role- 
definition for girls the curriculum 


he Story So For 


must also draw upon experiences 
specific to girls or involving girls 
which often does not happen par- 
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ticularly in terms of making the 
necessary adaptations in the given 
school situations. 


ticularly in areas like preparation 

of mathematics problems. This 
would help the girls relate to and 
identify better with the curriculum 
and thereby derive greater benefit 
from it. 


Meeting Needs of Out-of-School 
Children 


e A large number of children in the 
country are unable to come into 
school because of family circum-. 
stances. As a result they are de- 
nied the opportunity to receive 
even basic education which is 
universally accepted today as the 
right of every child. 


There is need, therefore, 


= to provide education through alter- 
native modes, and to attract these 


Including Children With 
Special Needs 


è The recently enacted legislation 
requires that the rights of chil- 
dren with special needs be pro- 
tected with an emphasis on includ- 

. ing these children in regular main- 
stream programmes. 

There is need, therefore, 


= to make necessary adjustments in 
the curriculum to accommodate chil- 
dren with special needs. The exist- 
ing curriculum does not provide the 
necessary scope for meaningful 
integration and inclusion of the 
‘differently abled’ children in regu- 
lar * pre-schools and primary 
schools. This is an area which a re- 
vised curriculum-must address par- 
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children to the folds of basic edu- 
cation through a curriculum that 
they see as relevant and useful. 


.Refocussing on Value 
Education 


e The last few decades have seen a 
drastic erosion of basic values at 
all levels of society — a concern 
that is being voiced time and again. 
Currently, there is a segment of 
society, including some education- 
ists too, who believe that value 
education must get its due place in 
the curriculum. There is another 
group which believes that ‘values 
can be caught not taught’ ! 


There is need, therefore, 


= to revive the basic values through 
education. This is particularly so at 
the primary stage which represents 
the formative years of life. Values 
internalized at this stage are ex- 
pected to continue to stay on for life. 
The question that arises is, “What 
form should value education take?” 
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A revised curriculum needs to give: 
this area due priority and should! 
attempt to find an answer to these 
questions. 


Keeping the above concerns in view 
as well as the demands of the chang- 
ing timés, the need to take a re-look 
at the curriculum at the primary stage 
is certainly obvious. But, before we get 
into this exercise of relooking at and 
reframing the curriculum, we must 
first try to understand what is the 
child really like at the primary stage, 
the child for whom we are actually 
framing the curriculum and who, 
therefore, becomes the point of focus, 
This will help us move on further 
towards identifying some of those 
essential attributes or abilities which 
we would like all children to develop 
or attain by the time they come out o 
primary school and which would help 
them meet the challenges in the years 
to come. It is only then that we can 
consider what are the ways in which] 
the, curriculum needs to be reviewed | 
and recast. | 
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“N THE PREVIOUS Chapter we had 
FT discussed some of the major 
issues and concerns of pri- 
mary education which indicated the 
need for relooking at the curriculum 
framework. Since it is the ‘child’ for 
whom the curriculum is to be pre- 
pared, and the one who we expect will 
ultimately benefit from it, it becomes 
very necessary to first get to know 
what a child is really like at the pri- 
mary stage. What are her/his needs 
and interests ? What is she/he ca- 
pable of doing both physically and 
mentally, as well as what is it she/he 
finds difficult to do? Answers to the 
above questions would help us iden- 
tify the characteristics of children at 
the primary stage and which need to 
be kept in mind while framing the cur- 
riculum. 
In this chapter we will try to under- 
stand the specific needs of the chil- 
dren through finding answers to the 
following questions: 


Approx. 3-7 years 
Approx. 7-11 years 


ə What is the child like in the pri- 
mary? 

ə What makes children different 
from each other? 


ə How can we help children to learn? 


» Who are the children with special 
educational/learning needs and 
how can we help them? : 


What is the Child Like 
in‘ the Primary ? 


Each child is different from the other 
in terms of her/his likes, dislikes, 
interests, abilities, | skills and 
behaviour. At the same time, there is 
also a set pattern of development and 
certain characteristics which are com- 
mon to each specific age range of 
children. The age span covering the 
early childhood education and the 
primary grades, i.e 3-11 years, can 
be divided into two main stages of 
development, viz. 
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If we happen to visit a school having 
preschool and primary classes and 
observe the children there, we will 
definitely be able to see for ourselves 
a lot of difference between the 3-7 year 
olds and the 7-11 year olds in terms 
of their behaviour and their reactions 


to different situations. Within each o 
these two stages however, inspite 0 
the individual differences there wil 
also be many commonalities. 


Let us see what children, on an aver 
age are like, in each of these two 
stages 
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Pattern of Development 
PHYSICAL 


Stage A e ATTE 
107 year ota) NA ee aia 


The child continues to be energetic but 


can now stay in the same position for a 
longer time. 


The child is very active and énergetic but 
her/his bones and muscles are still deve- 
loping. She/he cannot, therefore, sit still for 
more than 10-15 minutes at a stretch and 
thus needs a variety of activities involving fre- 
quent change of body position such as indoor/ 
outdoor activities, active/quiet activities. 
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Reniy ~ Stage 2 
>. (7-11 year olds) 


The child's control of the muscles of the 
arms, shoulder, wrist, eye-hand coordina- 
tion improves rapidly and this is evident 
as she/he can now skilfully write, draw, 
paint, sew, etc. 


Stage 1 
(3-7 year olds) 


The child's gross movements involving 
large areas of body are still developing. 
Control of finer muscles of the hand, wrist, 


fingers, eye-hand coordination are also 
still developing. 


The child needs opportunities, therefore, for 
play and activities involving running, jump- 
ing, balancing, etc. for larger muscles and 
drawing, colouring, clay work, painting, etc, 
to develop eye-hand coordination. 


The child can also perform movements i: 
volving better body control like runnin, 
jumping, balancing, cycling, skipping, et 
She/He can dance too showing better control 
of larger and finer body movements. Childrer 


at this stage love to show off their new 
skills ! ; 
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ing from 7 to 15 minutes, that too depend- 
ing on how interested the child is in the ac- 


tivity. 


concentrate for a longer time. 


The child's ability to think and reason logi- 
cally develops but is still limited to concrete 
situations. Abstract thinking is still difficult. 
For example, mathematical concepts are under- 
stood better if introduced through actual objects 
and experiences rather than through symbols on 
the blackboard or in the textbook. 


| The child's thinking is controlled by the 
child's own perceptions—in other words, the 
child thinks as she/he sees. For example, if 5 
pencils are placed far apart and another 5 pen- 
cils are placed closer to each other the child at 
this stage is likely to say, the ones placed apart 
are more. They appear more to her/him simply 
because they cover a larger area. 


The child can now understand that proper- 
ties like ‘quantity’, ‘weight’ or number of ‘ob- 
jects’ does not get altered if the shape or 
spatial arrangement is changed. 


The child at this stage may have difficulty 
in understanding that things can be done, un- 
done and then again redone. In other words, 
the child is still in the process of developing 
the ability to ‘conserve’. For example, if you 
show a round ball of clay to a child at this stage, 
and then stretch it into a long shape the child 
may not be able to realize fully that the quan- 
tity of clay is the same, only the shape has 
changed. This limitation makes it difficult for 
children at this stage to understand basic math- 
ematical and science concepts properly. 


In the example of 5 pencils given above, the 
child at this stage cap confidently tell that the 
number remains thg same even if one arrange- 
ment covers a larger area. In other words, the 
child now has the ability to conserve. This is an 
important development which equips children to 
learn mental operations such as addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. The chil- 
dren'can now understand that these processes 
are ‘reversible’, i.e. subtraction and addition are 
the opposite or reverse of each other. 
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The child can handle more than one con- 
cept at a time and can now classify 
objects in many ways on the basis of di! 
ferent properties, e.g. colour, shape, size 
texture, etc. 


The child is able to concentrate on only 
one aspect of an object at a time. For 
example, if a child is given a bowl full of 
beads and asked to separate the ‘red, wooden 
beads’ from the ‘green, plastic ones’ the child 
is likely to get confused since she/he can fo- 
cus either on the ‘colour’ or on the texture 
at one time. Concepts, therefore, should be 
introduced only one at a time at this stage 
for children to understand. 


The child at this stage can see things only 
from her/his own point of view and not 
from other's point of view. This is because 
children as yet, have only limited knowledge 
and exposure to other people and their ex- 
periences. 

Notice a child at this stage when a story is 
being told. Quite often she/he will keep on 
interrupting with unrelated comments and 
will share irrelevant experiences. 


The child by this stage develops the 
capacity to see other's point of view and 
respond to it appropriately. The child is 
also able to move from personal experi- 
ences to general principles, i.e. the child 
can relate her/his own experiences mean- 
ingfully to a situation encountered or 
being discussed. This development is a 
major step forward which helps the child 
analyse, understand and see logical relation- 
ships. 


The child can pick up languages spoken 
around her/him very fast and can learn 
more than one language at a time. She/ 
He acquires vocabulary very steadily and 
there is a distinct shift from actions to 
words. However, the child needs a lot of op- 
portunities to speak with others and listen*to 
good language. y 


The child now develops important lan- 
guage skills like listening, speaking, read- 
ing and writing with understanding pro 
vided right opportunities, experiences and en- 
couragement are available. 
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The child continues to respond spontane- 
ously to music and rhythm. She/He enjoys 
songs, poems and pays attention now even 
to the words in the songs and poems. 


The child responds spontaneously to 
music, rhyme, rhythm. No wonder numbers 
and alphabets taught through poems, songs 
are learnt faster! 


The child at this stage loves to play too 
but the nature of play becomes more mature, 
more organized and structured leading to- 
wards a planned outcome, e.g. playing regu- 
lar indoor and outdoor games with rules such 
as seven tiles (pithu), cricket, throw-ball, 
football, hockey, kho-kho, marbles, gitti, 
snakes and ladders, ludo, etc. 


The child at this stage loves to play. She/ 
He enjoys imaginative play involving imitation 
of others like parents, teachers, doctors, etc. 
The child uses anything in the environment, 
e.g. a stick as a doctor's stethoscope to role 
play situations that may have been experi- 
enced. This kind of play helps the child 
understand social roles and relationships. 
Such play helps the child resolve negative 
feelings or tensions and provides emotional 
release. 


The child continues to be curious unless 
discouraged at the earlier stage. She/He, 
therefore, needs a stimulating environment to 
nurture her/his curiosity. 


The child is curious and wants to know 
the ‘how’, 'why' and 'what' of everything. . 
She/he tends to ask a lot of questions 
which if not answered is likely to dimin- 
ish her/his curiosity. 
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HER Stage 2 
PEA (7-11 year olds) 


The child continues to enjoy dkbloring | 
the environment. She/He can now experi- 
ment and solve simple problems using 
logical skills and feel a sense of achieve- 
ment/competence in doing so. 


e qa. nbs pre by BM 


The child at this stage has a natural ten- 
dency to explore her/his surroundings and 
discover properties, patterns and relation- 


ships in the environment through trial and 
error. 


The child can now successfully plan and 
organize activities leading to specific out 
comes, along with other children, may be 


with only a little guidance from the 
teacher. 


The child in this age range needs to be 
guided by the teacher in conduct of activi- 
ties, both indoor and outdoor. 
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SOCIO-EMOTIONAL 


~ Stagel 
(3-7 year olds) 


The child likes playing with toys, simple 
puzzles, blocks and things in the immedi- 
ate environment. She/He enjoys songs, 
stories, rhymes, puppet-play, playing with 
masks, etc. The child loves animal stories, 
funny stories, stories/rhymes with loud 
humour, e.g. the poem 


aa ore Maa, ag al A FR UI" 


The child enjoys repetition and: some- 
times loves to hear the same stories, 
songs, rhymes, anecdotes over and over 
again ! 


Za 


The child likes playing with more complex 
toys which can be dismantled and recon- 
structed. She/He also likes making her/ 
his own toys. The child enjoys stories but 
more of those with adventure. She/He also 
likes acting in dramas on her/him own. 


The child even now enjoys humour but 
more with words, e.g. funny rhymes and 
limericks, jokes, nonsense rhymes, etc. 
She/He enjoys variety in stories and songs 
at this stage. 
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Stage 2 
(7-11 year olds) 

The child is now more conscious of react- 
ing and responding in socially desirable 
ways. She/He still craves for attention and 
approval but of a more verbal nature. The 
child gets embarrassed with any physic al 
display of feelings and seeks teach« ap 

proval all the while and look up to her/him 
as a role model. 


The child at this stage is more spontane- 
ous in reacting. She/He responds instantly 
to love, praise or criticism. Physical reas- 
surance by way of patting. touching, holding 
the hand gives her/him a sense of security 
and confidence. 
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While initially the child tends to play alone 
or in pairs, gradually she/he becomes 
more interested in playing in smali groups. 
Boys and girls generally play together. 


While there are many commonalities 
among children, within a certain age, 
range or stage of development as 
mentionec above we must also re- 
member that each child is different 
from the other. Even two brothers or 
sisters born into the same family are 
never alike in all ways. No two chil- 
dren should, therefore, be compared, 
for both are individuals in their own 


right. 


stage. However, a gender bias comes in now, 
We see boys wanting to be with boys and girls 
with girls ! One should not be surprised to 
find a boy not even wantin to touch a girl's 
belongings or a girl saying, “I do not like boys, 
they are only my classmates not my friends". 


What Makes Children 
Different from Each Other? 


Each child is different from the other 

mainly because of : 

e what they start out with i.e. what 
they biologically inherit from their 
parents. 

e what happens to them along the 
way i.e. the environment/experi- 
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ences that children get as they 
grow up. 


Although the biological and environ- 

mental influences are normally con- 

sidered separately for the sake of 
convenience, it is important to under- 

stand that a child’s personality is the 

result of the interaction of both nature 

and nurture and the two sets of influ- 

ences cannot be separated. However, 

some characteristics. are determined 

more by biological factors and some 
more by environment, e.g. the order of 
milestones in development of a child 
are biologically or maturationally de- 
termined, All children first learn to sit 
before they learn to walk. Among bio- 
logical factors too, some characteris- 
tics are determined by hereditary fac- 
tors, e.g. the colour of eyes or hair. The 
more complex characteristics such as 
intellectual abilities, personality char- 
acteristics or temperament, etc. are 
determined more by an interaction of 
both environmental and biological 
influences. 


The question that is important for us 
to address here, therefore, is not how 
much the two sets of factors affect 
development of a child's personality 
but how they do it. 


With our country being so diverse 
socio-economically, culturally and geo- 
graphically, it is necessary to know 
what are the factors in the child's 


environment that can determine how 


the child will grow up and develop. 


This will help us understand how it is 
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not appropriate for us to expect all 
children to behave or perform in the 
same way. 


To see what it is in the child's envi- 
ronment that influences the develop- 
ment of the child’s personality, we can 
consider the environmental influences 
in terms of two layers that surround 
a child as s/he grows up. The more 
visible layer is that which contains the 
child’s immediate environment, i.e. the 
home, school, peer group, family, 
neighbourhood etc. Each of these 
again influences the child in terms of 
three aspects, i.e. 


e The physical space and material re- 
sources available to the child 


e The social roles and relationships of 
and with those around her/him 


e The child's own activities and ways 
in which she/he utilizes the avail- 
able opportunities il 


The second layer of environmental 
influences (which includes the first 
layer too) is that formed by the geo- 
graphical and physical environment 
and the wider institutional settings 
into which the child is born and 
brought up in terms of social class, 
caste, cultural or language group, and 
the general services and amenities 
available to the child and her/his 
family within that setting. 


All these factors in combination with 
the child's biological inheritance in- 
fluence the child's development in 
terms of : 
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e The health and nutritional status of 
the child 


e The intellectual development of the 
child and her/his capacity and 
style of learning 

e Personality characteristics like self- 
confidence, leadership quality, com- 
munication skills, capacity to take 
initiative, etc. 

e Attitudes and values. 


As a result we find differences among 
boys and girls, among children from 
different socio-economic groups, dif- 
ferent regional groups, different ethnic 
or caste groups and also within each 
group. 


How Can We Help Children Learn 


While children at different stages have 
different needs, abilities and interests 
which need to be kept in mind while 
planning learning experiences for 
them, it is also important to know how 
children actually learn. It becomes 
necessary also as we all know, there 
is a wide gap between what is ‘taught’ 
by the teacher and what is actually 
‘learned’ by the children. Understand- 
ing how they learn will help reduce 
this gap and enhance children’s learn- 
ing. Let us consider what are the ways 
in which children learn better: 


e Children will learn better if their 
“new learning” is based on their 
“previous learning”. Children come 
to school not as an empty slate but 
with a fund of experiences already 


with them. This may vary from 
child to child both in terms of 
quantity and quality. The learning 
experiences planned must take 
these into account. Also, their di- 
verse experiences and knowledge 
levels at the time of coming into 
school, must be acknowledged and 
respected to give them confidence 
and a sense of self-esteem. 


Children construct their own 
knowledge and do not just imbibe 
knowledge handed down to them. 
Therefore, each child may interpret 
any given information in her/his 
own way based on the previous 
knowledge base and arrive at her/ 
his own conclusions and under- 
standing. 

Children will learn better if more 
than one sense is involved in the 
learning activities. Opportunities 
for sensory stimulation (smell, 
touch, taste, hearing and seeing) 
need to be provided through a 
variety of experiences. 


Children's learning is not limited 
to the time spent within the four 
walls of the school. It is a continu- 
ous process taking place all the 
time and everywhere at home, in 
the classroom, on the playground 
and beyond. Therefore, classroom 
learning needs to be related to the 
child's environment. 

Children learn not only from the 
teacher but also from interacting 
with other children and, therefore, 


need to be provided opportunities 
for cooperative learning through 
group work, peer learning, etc. 


» . Children learn better if they are al- 


lowed to learn at their own pace. 
All children cannot be expected to 
learn at a uniform speed. Flexibil- 


ity is, therefore, very important in ^ 


providing learning time as well as 
in setting expectations from chil- 
dren. : 


Children learn in a holistic way 
and not in a segmented or com- 
partmentalized way. Learning 
would, therefore, be more mean- 
ingful for a child through an inte- 
grated approach addressing more 
‘than one competency at a time 
rather than through teaching of 
each subject separately. 


Children do not learn in a linear 
way. They learn instead in a spi- 
ral way, e.g. children may be 
taught addition of single digit num- 
bers in Grade I after having learnt 
numbers. But their learning would 


be better if they are given the op- 


portunity to come back to these 
concepts and skills again in the 
later grades along with the new 
learning so that this learning gets 
consolidated. However, when revis- 
iting concepts the degree of com- 
plexity of tasks may be increased 
to match the child’s maturity, 


Children learn better if they are en- 
couraged and are able to experi- 
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ence success. Children's efforts, 
should, therefore, be appreciated 
along with their achievements. 
Tasks should, thus, be planned 
which provide challenge but are 
well within the child’s ability level 
too. Such encouragement will get 
the child motivated to learn more 
and still more. 


Children's learning is more effective 

«when the content is interesting and 
captivating and the teaching learn- 
ing process is joyful, allows for 
active participation and allows chil- 
dren to think at their level. 


Children learn many things 
through imitation. That is how 
they pick up good or bad habits 
and values depending on what is 
practised around them. They, 
therefore, need good role models 
both at school and at home. 


Children vary in their cognitive 
styles and hence differ in the way 
they think and reason out prob- 
lems, e.g. some children by nature 
are more reflective, i.e. they think 
a great deal before giving the an- 
swer or deciding on a solution. 
Others are more impulsive and re- 
spond immediately. We should, 
thus, be prepared for every child to 
behave and respond differently 
even in a similar situation. f 


Children’s learning proceeds from | 
concrete to abstract, from familial | 
to unfamiliar and from specific t0 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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general learning. Children, thus; 
need to be given a lot of concrete 


experiences and examples to help 


them arrive at conclusions, rules 
and principles. 


Children at the primary stage learn 
through repetition. Hence, there is 
a need to provide for practice and 


Play is something that a child is just born to do, Play is so much fun for a child, It is 
often believed that if a child stops eating it is not so much a matter of anxiety as when 
a child stops playing. Is the play the child indulges in only fun or does it also help her/ 


im develop and learn better? 


If we take a serious look at the way children play and the content of their ‘play we will 
find that play is really the fundamental building block of a child's learning. It contrib- 
utes to the aims identified under each of the four pillars of learning, i.e. learning to know, 
learning to do, learning to live together and learning to be ! 


Play also helps a child : 


GHoOoeovccece 


Learn to cooperate and share with others and wait for her/his turn, 

Learn to make friends and keep the friendship going. j 

Learn to explore, experiment and make her/his own discoveries. 

Learn to use her/his own hands and develop her/his body coordination. 

Get opportunities to practise her/his language skills. 

Learn to accept both success and failure in a positive way. + 

Get opportunities to be creative and make use of her/his imagination. 

Find a way to give vent to her/his emotions and resolve her/his little anxieties. 
To be self-confident and self-reliant. 


drill specially for the development 
of certain skills. However, they do 
not enjoy monotonous repetition. 
Therefore, revisiting of competen- 
cies should be with a difference. 


Children love to play and hence a 
* lot of learning can take place 
through play. 


Play Today? 


You say you love your children’ 
And are concerned they learn today? 
So am I... that's why I am providing; 
A variety of kinds of play. 


You're asking me the value 
of blocks and other such play? 
Your children are solving problems; 
They will use that everyday. 


You're asking what's the value 
of having your children play? 
Your daughter's creating a tower; 
She may be a builder some day. 


You're saying you don't want your son 
to play in that ‘Sissy’ way? 

He's learning to cuddle a doll; 

He may be a father some day. 


«You're questioning the activity centres 
They just look like useless play? 
Your children are making choices: 
They'll be on their own some day, 


You're Worried your children aren't learning 
And later they'll have to pay? 

They're learning a pattern Jor learning; 

For they'll be learners always. 


— Leera Paco 
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Every child may have her/his own giving her/his best. 


aptitude and would perform very well, 

s Childre intelligent in differ- 
if given the option and opportunity to ent she fa Pa pe AE AN 
learn and respond in her/his way. y > 


Children's learning can be enhanced their style of learning. 

by providing a variety of activities/ Recent researches have shown that 
opportunities in the class so that every intelligence need not be only of the 
child has equal chances of getting and ‘academic’ kind as is traditionally 


EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


New research is bringing out a lot of evidence that if we want to succeed in life, being 

emotionally intelligent can help us more than merely being ‘intellectually intelligent’! And 

the critical years for development of emotional intelligence are the childhood years. But 

what does developing emotional intelligence really mean? It means helping a child de- 

velop capacity for 

® self awareness: ability to recognise one's emotions and understand relationship be- 

tween thoughts, feelings and emotions. 

personal decision-making: being able to take independent decisions. 

managing feelings: by talking to oneself, finding ways to handle fears, etc. 

handling stress: through play, sports, relaxation, etc. 

empathy: understanding others feelings and concerns. 

communication: expressing feeling or talking about them effectively. 

self-disclosure: being open and building trust in a relationship and yet knowing when 

to trust others with one's feeling. 

è self-acceptance: feeling pride in oneself and seeing oneself in a positive way, rec- 
ognizing one’s strengths and weaknesses; being able to laugh at oneself. 

© personal responsibility: taking responsibility for one's actions; keeping one's com- 
mitments. 

® assertiveness: stating one's concerns and feelings without anger or passivity. 

% group dynamics: cooperating with ‘others in group situations, knowing when to lead 
and when to follow. 

® conflict resolution: developing and applying a sense of fairness in resolving con- 

flicts. 
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believed. There can be as many as 
seven different kinds of ‘intelligence’ 
such as: 


Q Musical intelligence 

Q Interpersonal intelligence 
O Kinesthetic intelligence 
Q Numerical intelligence 

Q Linguistic intelligence 

Q Spatial intelligence 

Q Intrapersonal intelligence 


Who are the Children 
with Special Educational 
Learning Needs? 


If we visit any class in a school, we will 
find that it comprises children with 
varying backgrounds and with differ- 
ent developmental needs. Some of 
these children have special educational 
learning needs. These include the chil- 
dren who are gifted, children with 
physical and mental handicaps, chil- 
dren with emotional and behavioural 
disorders, children with learning dis- 
abilities, etc. It is important to recog- 
nize the importance of these needs in 
the children and make efforts to meet 
these to the extent possible. 


The learners with special needs also 
include a set of children who have 
difficulties in the whole area of cogni- 
tive development. There could be an- 
other set of children who have prob- 
lems in their relationship with others 
and in their self-concept. These chil- 
dren exhibit behaviour problems re- 


sulting from socio-emotional adjust- 
ment. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 

A ‘gifted child’ is one who by virtue of 
her/his outstanding ability is capable 
of higher performance. Any classifica- 
tion of children with special needs 
cannot be complete without saying a 
word or two about this group of chil- 
dren as well. These children are just 
as special as the mentally handi- 
capped since they place special de- 


mands on both parents and the school 
system. 


While it is often believed that gifted 
children are better adjusted in life this 
is not necessarily so. Not every gifted 
child is self-confident. independent 
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and popular. They also need to be 
helped to nurture their special abilities 
in an appropriate environment and 
given tasks suited to their ability and 
giftedness. At the same time they also 
need help in not letting their giftedness 
come in the way of their forming 
healthy, happy relationships with oth- 
ers, including their peer group. 


CHILDREN WITH BEHAVIOURAL 
DISORDERS 


The number of children experiencing 
behavioural disorders is fast increas- 
ing due to various reasons related to 
day-to-day conflicts and pressures. 
The disorders that afflict children are 
as numero, as they are diverse. 
Behavioural disorders may range from 
relatively simple depressions or fears 
to much more serious and long last- 
ing patterns of behaviour such as 


Visually handicapped child 


Hearing handicapped child 


Orthopaedically handicapped child 


Speech defective child 


Brain damaged child 


Miscellaneous handicapped conditions 
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acute withdrawal or shyness, exces- 
sive anxiety or hyperactivity. Children 
in the early phase of Stage 1 often 
show emotional outbursts in the form 
of bad temper, tantrums or aggressive- 
ness which can be very normal for 
that age and most children tend to 
grow out of it. Continuation of 
behaviours like thumb-sucking, nail- 
biting, nightmares, bed-wetting, un- 
controlled aggressiveness are all 
symptoms of more lasting emotional 
problems in children and require 
special attention. There is a need to 
locate the source of such problems 
which may lie either in the home of 
the child or in the school s/he attends ` 
and work towards finding a solution. 


CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


Children with disabilities or what is 
now referred to as different abilities. 


Level of intellectual functioning is signifi- 
cantly below average. 
Characterized by behavioural deficiencies 
over a wide range-of abilities 

Could be mild, moderate or severe 
Partially sighted or blind 

Hard of hearing 

Deaf, partially deaf 

Inability to use parts*of body because of 
loss or handicap. 

Mild, moderate or severe speech prob- 
lems resulting from developmental, 
organic or psychological causes. 
Minimal brain damage to severe brain 
damage 

Health problems 
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are those who have one or more 
handicap and are, therefore, unable to 
cope with the pressures of normal life. 
These children may face difficulties 
and unfamiliar situations in a normal 
primary school setting. These differ- 
ently abled children include children 
with physical disabilities (both 
orthopaedic and sensory), e.g. the vi- 
sually and hearing impaired as also 
mentally handicapped children. 


To ensure positive experiences for 
these children that will contribute to 
their total development, it is necessary 
to build on the individual child's ex- 
isting knowledge and skills, rather 
than be placed in a segregated setting. 
It is an advantage for these children 
to have their learning and social needs 
met in regular school settings. Includ- 
ing these children in a regular school 
programme would not only help these 
children develop a sense of acceptance 
and belonging but also help develop a 
positive attitude towards them in 
normal children. This would promote 
the concept of learning together while 
also enabling the differently abled 
children to realizetheir full potential. 


At the same time, these children 
would need special education in keep- 
ing with their specific needs. 


CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIC 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 


It is often observed that many children 
who have intelligence scores in the 
normal range when tested, have 


trouble in learning some specific skills 
in school. Such children:are described 
as having a Specific Learning Disabil- 
ity (SLD). Some have difficulty with 
numbers, but the largest group are 
children who have trouble in learning 
to read. Perceptual problems are 
found to be the root cause of many 
learning disabilities. Typically, the 
child is not able to properly organize 
and interpret various types of sensory 
stimuli or reading/ number material 
that she/he encounters. For example, 
if a child has dyslexia — a disorder 


that affects one's reading ability, writ- | 


ing and spelling skills as well as 
memory capacities — the child is likely 


to ‘seg’ alphabets in reverse form such | 


as, b read as d, etc. 


Unfortunately children who have a 
learning disability-are looked upon as 
intellectually incompetent when they 


need not be so. They perform at a lower — 


level because of their impairment. 


Since the reasons for SLD are varied 
and not very obvious, the teachers 
need to be aware of the problem and 
handle it appropriately. 


How can We Help Children 


with Special Educational/ 
Learning Needs 


As parents and teachers our main’ 
concern should be to help minimize the 
resulting handicap/behavioural disor- 
ders, and make it possible for the child 
to function as normally as possible. 
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cipline they apply to their children 


For handicapped children parents 
need to accept the child emotion- 
ally and learn how to stimulate 


e Individual therapy or training of 
and play with the child. 


the child depending on her/his 
special needs 

e For behavioural problems, parents The school system has a crucial role 
need to examine the home environ- to play in responding to the needs of 
ment as well as the pattern of dis- the child with special educational 
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needs. The emphasis today is on 
‘mainstreaming’ and inclusion of these 
children in regular programmmes. 


What does mainstreaming really 
mean? 


e It does not mean that every child 
with special educational needs 
must be full time in a regular 
classroom. It does mean that many 
children who have previously been 
taught in special segregated 
classes will now be spending part 
of or all of their school hours in a 
regular classroom depending on 
their specific situations. 


e The basic rule is that each child 
should be assigned to the least re- 
strictive environment she/he can 
handle. 


$ For children whose degree of dis- 
ability does not allow for any inte- 
gration, the alternative would be 
some sort of a special school. 


Whether the child with special 
needs is to be mainstreamed or put 
in a special school depends, to a 
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great extent, on the type and degree 
of handicap. Teachers and parents 
need special orientation in this area 
to enable them to effectively edu- 
cate and care for these children. 


In this chapter we have tried to take 
a look at the children who we expect 
will come into the primary schools, the 
children for whom we are planning the 
curriculum and have tried to under- 
stand their needs, characteristics and 
interests at the different levels of the 
primary stage. 


Now, with this understanding of the 
child at the primary stage, we need to 
next reflect upon what is it that we 
would like to give our young children 
through primary schooling which will 
help them meet their present needs as 
well as future challenges. But before 
that it is important in this context that 
we have a clear picture of what we 
expect the child to be like by the end 
of the primary school years. 

The following chapter dwells on this 
very theme. 


The Child at the 


End of Primary 


atk 
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HE CHALLENGES in the area of 
education are many, particu- 
larly at the primary stage of 
education. However, central to all the 
concerns is the child. In order to 
proceed in the right direction we need 
to reflect upon what is it that we 
would like to give our young children 
through primary schooling. It is, there- 
fore, important that we have a clear 
picture as to what children should be 
like at the end of the primary school 
years, while allowing for individual 
differences amongst them. 
This chapter thus focuses upon four 
important issues: 
e Why is education at the primary 
stage important ? 
o. Who is primary education for ? 
ə What are the goals of primary 
education ? 
e What should primary education 
develop in children ? 
It is only through reflection on the 
above questions that we would be in 
a better position to plan to meet the 
challenges and concerns and the 
needs of the children identified in 
previous chapters. 


Why is Education at the 
Primary Stage Important ? 
The primary stage of education coin- 
cides with the childhood years that are 
the most important years in any 
person's life. These years lay the foun- 
dation for the development of the 
individuals overall personality. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary to pro- 
vide the child with the right kind of 
opportunities and experiences in a 
favourable environment through a 
good primary education programme. 
Given such opportunities the child 
has greater chances of forming desir- 
able habits, attitudes and values 
which will tend to stay with her/him 
for all times to come. 

These early experiences are important 
as they: h 

determine the extent to which the 
child will develop her/his potential 
later in life. i 
influence the ways in which the 
child will think, behave and adjust 
in society as an adult. 

provide the right setting and op- 
portunity for children to grow, 
particularly those whose family 
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situations are not very favorable 

due to economic or social factors. 
When we talk about providing the 
children the right kind of experi- 
ences we must be clear about who are 
they or, in other words, who is our 
target group? 


Who is Primary Education 
for ? 
Primary Education is a must for every 
Indian girl and boy: 

_@ Whois living in a remote tribal belt. 


e Who is living in a rural environ- 
ment. 


e Who is living in an urban environ- 
ment. 


e Who may need to work to supple- 
ment the family income. 


e Who may have special educational 
needs. 
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e Who is deprived of a home and 
forced to live on the street. 

e Whois growing up in a middle/up- 
per class family environment 

In fact, primary education is for every 

child in the age range *3-11 years, no 

matter where she/he lives or what 

her/his social or cultural context is. 

Let us now examine what we expect 

primary education to achieve. | 


What are the Goals of Primary | 
Education ? 


We expect that every child would ben- | 
efit from primary education in terms 
of both immediate and long-term 
gains. 

In terms of immediate gains primary 
education must help to develop in the 
child a feeling of competence to 


è apply whatever is learnt in school 
to effectively handle day-to-day 
situations. 


e continue further levels of education 
with confidence. 


In terms of long-term gains it must | 
help the child to acquire those basie 1 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and val- | 
ues that will: | 


“While primary stage is 5+/6+ onwards as per the 
existing structure, 3 years of age is mentioned as the 
starting point to emphasize the need to includé | 
ECCE as an integral part of Primary Education. 
However, the content and processes for a develop" 
mentally appropriate programme have been detailed 1 
in another NCERT publication titled Early Childhood 
Education Programme. i 
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e serve as a foundation for her/his 
all-round personality development 
and help the child develop to her/ 
his full potential. 


e enable her/him to become a com- 
petent, well-adjusted, productive 
individual and citizen in a fast 
changing world. 


In terms of both the gains, developing 
‘competence’ in the child is talked 
about. How do we define the term 
‘competence’ ? By ‘competence’ we 
mean developing in the child the nec- 
essary confidence to handle the de- 
mands of the present in ways that will 
enable her/him to face the challenges 
of the future. This confidence can be 
developed by equipping the child with 
the appropriate knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes and values. 
In the present context what needs 
to be understood by all of us is that 
the goal of primary education, that 
is the all-round development of an 
individuals personality has not 
changed over the years. Our own great 
thinkers and philosophers have all 
along also been emphasizing this 
goal. 
To quote : 

By education I mean an all-round 

drawing out of the best in child and 

man — body, mind and spirit. 
M.K. GANDHI 
We want education by which char- 


acter is formed, strength of mind is 
increased, the intellect is expanded 
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and by which one can stand on 
one's feet. 


- — Swami VIVEKANANDA 


Education to be complete must have 
five principal aspects corresponding 
to the five principal activities of the 
human being, the physical, the vi- 
tal, the mental, the psychic and the 
spiritual. 

— Sri AUROBINDO 


As we can see, each one of the think- 
ers has perceived education not as 
mere development of literacy/aca- 
demic skills but ás a vehicle of libe- 
rating the individuals mind and en- 
abling her/him to lead a life of qua- 
lity and harmony. 


This philosophy has evidently influ- 
enced the thinking reflected in this 
chapter which has presented the goal 
of holistic development of the indi- 
vidual in terms of four pillars of learn- 
ing, i.e. learning to know, learning to 
do, learning to live together, and 
learning to be. In this document we 
have borrowed this terminology from 
the report Learning : The Treasure 


_ Within since it helps to convey the 


practical implications for curriculum 
as per the Indian philosophy. 


What should Primary Educa- 
tion Develop in Children ? 
As we are aware the world is fast 


changing due to advancements- in 
information, technological develop- 
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ments and growing urbanization. As a 
result communication and travel be- 
tween different parts of the country/ 
world has become easier and faster. 
Therefore the child is more likely to be 
exposed to a variety of new situations, 
life styles, cultures, languages, ideas 
which may be very different from her/ 
his own. This becomes all the more 
relevant in India, as it is a country full 
of diversities in comparison to most 
. other countries in the world. 


In order to enable the Indian child to 
deal with such a variety of exposures 
and keep pace with rapid changes, 
she/he has to be equipped to cope 
competently with her/his environ- 
ment. If this is what is required from 
the child we need to take a relook at 
what we expect primary education to 
provide, in the future, to children liv- 
ing in different kinds of situations in 
keeping with the goals of primary edu- 
cation as discussed above. í 
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In this context let us first examine 
what is required from the child who is 
growing up in such a world. 

To begin with, every child will be 
expected to take advantage of the 
continuous flow of a variety of inlor- 
mation/knowledge, from sources both 
inside and outside the school. The 
ways in which the information reaches 
the child may be different, e.g. a rural 
child may be exposed to information 
through listening to the radio or con 
versations, through viewing hoardings, 
posters, television. cinema whereas an 
urban child may have access to other 
media as well, e.g. internet. etc. 


To be able to take full advantage of this 
situation the child will need to be in- 
terested and motivated to learn more 
about what is happening around her/ 
him, both within and outside the school. 


To develop the necessary abilities and 
attitudes the child should get oppor- 
tunities to acquire not only knowledge, 
but more important than that. the 
basic skills of learning so that she /he 
can learn on her/his own. This would 
include the skills of literacy, 
numeracy, problem solving, critical 
thinking and some basic knowledge 
too. This should enable the child: to 
both access and understand relevant 
information, critically examine it 
and be able to apply it meaningfully 
in day-to-day situations. The child 
will thus need to have the capabilities 
for LEARNING TO Know. 
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Is it enough for the child to only ac- 
quire the skills of learning to know or 
is something else needed ? We would 
all agree it is equally necessary that 
she/he has the skills and right atti- 
tudes for putting what she/he has 
learnt into actual practice to make the 
learning meaningful. This would in- 
volve being able to learn by doing. 


T. 
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being able to work effectively with her/ 
his own hands. as well as develop, a 
sense of work ethics and dignity of 
labour. In other words. children must 
acquire the capabilities of LEARNING TO 
Do as well. 

Translated into practice it would mean 
that be ita rural, tribal or urban set- 
up. a child should be able to help with 
the household chores willingly and 
with a sense of pride. She/he should 
also be able to use. if required, simple 
tools relevant in day-to-day living in 
her/his own context and prepare and 
produce/improvise articles from raw 
materials using her/his own creativ- 
ity and imagination. Being able to do 
things on, one’s own and with one’s 
own hands is expected to give a child 
a sense of confidence in' herself/him- 
self as also a feeling of independence, 


Being an independent and confident 
person is important but in a world 
that js rapidly changing, is it enough? 
It has already been mentioned earlier 
that due to rapid advancements, 
iravel and communication between 
and within a country is becoming 
easier. In the quest for better oppor- 
tunities, we also see ‘a rise in the 
numiber of people migrating from ru- 
ral to urban areas. What implications 
do these have for the child ? The child 
will obviously be exposed to a wider 
variety of persons. experiences and 
situations. Such an exposure de- 
mauds tha. ie child should have the 
capacity to willingly accept, appre- 
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ciate and tolerate differences among 
people, life style, etc., adjust to them 
and learn from them. She/he should 
also be able to live, work and play 
with others as a member of a group/ 
team/community. At the same time 
the child will need to be aware of her/ 
his own culture, social situations, its 
strengths and limitations, accept these 
and be proud of them. 


We also see the social situations 
changing dramatically all around us. 
The pattern of the family has made a 
shift from ‘joint’ to ‘nuclear’ ones. As 
a result the skills of inter-personal 
communication and living together in 
harmony which were earlier a natural 
outcome of living in joint families or 
community living now need to be given 
a place in the school programme. 


Also, with technological advancements 
which have brought in televisions and 
computers within the reach of many 
‘young children, opportunities for so- 
cial interaction both. within and out- 
side the family have declined. This has 
become a matter of concern particu- 
larly in the context of the prevailing 
intolerance and self-centredness vis- 
ible in the society today 


The need of the hour is for the primary 
schools also to take up the responsi- 
bility of providing children opportuni- 
ties 'and experience which will help 
them acquire the capabilities of LEARN- 
ING TO-Live TOGETHER wit Oruers in the 
community. Developing such attitudes 
and values is necessary to ensure that 
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as adults and future Indian citizens, 
our children can adjust well in soci- 
ety. Equally crucial, particularly in 
today's context when values seem to 
have no value at all, is to promote 
and practise living in peace and 
harmony with others. 


In the words of Pandit Jawaharlal | 
Nehru : 


School children learn many things | 
which are no doubt useful but they ' 
gradually forget that the essential ' 
thing is to be human, and kind and | 
playful and to make life richer for 
ourselves and others. 
These words of Pandit Nehru so beau- 
tifully bring into focus the ultimate | 
goal of primary education, i.e. LEARNING 
To Be, which is what primary educa- 
tion must address. This includes the | 
need of developing in the child a sense | 
of self-esteem, aesthetic appreciation, 
and the finer sensibilities and values 
which go into making a humane per- 
son. 


In terms of learning to be, therefore. 
a child at the end of primary school- 
ing should possess: l 
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imagination and aesthetic appre- 
ciation 


e Be able to adjust and cope with the 
world around her/him. Y 


Primary education should thus aim 
towards providing the foundation for 
these four pillars, which would to- 
MN gether in an interactive way lead to the 
dla X D all-round development of the child's 
i var 0 personality. 
The next two pages depict the broad 
expected learning outcomes in terms of. 
each of the pillars. 


í 


e Skills of communication 


SA sense of selfesteent and cona IAI ===. 
dence The four pillars are inter-related. 
c r 3 All are essential for the all-round de- 
e 5 y 
Sense of basic values specific to velopment of the child. 
her/his own context Lada y 
Each pillar is being considered sepa- 
» Capacity to take independent deci- rately only to ensure that appropri- 


ate learning experiences are provided 
for each one of them. 


sions in day-to-day situations 
» A potential for creative expression, 
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LEARNING TO KNOW 


Can listen, speak, read and write fluently 
and with comprehension in language that 
is the medium of instruction 


Handless simple tools of use in her/his 
daily life situations with efficiency and 
safety. 


Is confident and interested in usihg these 
skills for 


communicating 
developing her/his creativity 
increasing knowledge 


Displays good work habits like neatness, 
accuracy and care of materials and tomls 
etc. 


Is interested in and has an understand- 
ing of some basic mathematical concepts 
and skills and is able to apply these to 
daily life situations 


Demonstrates a need for excellence in 
whatever she/he does 


Demonstrates good health habits 


Performs simple and safe experiments on | 
her/his own. 


Possesses some basic general knowledge 
and understanding of the immediate envi- 
ronment and is able to apply this knowl- 
edge where required À 


Has the inclination and:skills to further 
her/his learning through asking ques- 
tions, observation, experimentation, explo- 
ration, reasoning and problem solving 


Four Pillars of 


The Foùr Pillars have been derived from : Learning the-Treasure within: Report of International Comms] 
sion of Education for Twenty First Century ‘ 


of Primary 
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Has the ability to make friends with other 
children and gets along with them.” 


Demonstrates skills of effective communi- 
cation 


Participates actively in sports and other 
activities of ones choice both in and out 
of school 


Displays sensitivity to fectings and needs 
of others 


Demonstrates an attitude of sharing. kind- 
ness, cooperation, tolerance and apprecia- 
tion of others 


Leads as well as serves effectively as a 
member of a team/group in work and play 


Feels confident and good about herself/ 
himself as a learner and as a human being 


Has the ability and confidence to apply 
her/his own mind and take independent 
decisions in simple situations in and out 
of school > 


Maintains good 
personal habits 


Shows respect and con- 


cern for others and for 
the environment 


Acqttires some 
basic values 
specific to 
her/his own 
context 


Shows interest and con- 
fidence in expressing 
hersel{/himself through 
use of creativity and 
imagination 


Appreciates beauty 
in the environment 
and shows a sense 
of aesthetic appre- 
ciation 


Appreciates own 
culture and tradi- 
tion and is proud to 
be an Indian 
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Believing in Myself 


Believing in myself and my friends, 
Moving with the times and the trends. 


Learning both, to care and dare, 
Brooding not, however I fare. 


‘Willing both, to lead and be led, 
Using my hands and my head. 


Knowing how to talk and walk with grace, 
The right values and habits, to embrace. 


Accepting others with their good or bad, 
Understanding their whims, moods and fads. 


Saving the soil, the water. the trees, 
The animals in the Jungle, the air I breathe. 


Proud of my country, its glorious past, 
Keeping pace with the world that's 
changing so fast. 


To reach out, each day I live, 
Practise not only to take, but also to give. 


To learn to create, to know, to grow, 
Believe in myself more and more. 


— SUSHMITA Mau 


A Relook at the 
Framework 


; nar sHouLD a child be like in 
terms -of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, habits and values, 


at the end of primary has been pro- 
filed in Chapter 3. Chapter 1 focuses 
on the concerns emerging out of the 
current curriculum and also those 
that are likely to confront us in the 
years to come. 

How do we take care of these con- 
‘ cerns? How do we work towards 
making the expected profile of a 
child a REALITY? ; 


For identifying ways to tackle these 
issues, it is very necessary to look 
for answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

ə What kind of ‘learning experi- 
ences’ should be planned and 
provided to the children? 

ə What type of “instructional pack- 
age' should be developed to pro- 
vide these learning experiences? 

» What areas of study would help 
provide the basis for the identi- 
fied ‘instructional package’ and 
‘learning experiences’? E 

+ What type of teaching-learning 


strategies including evaluation 
should be adopted? 
In other words, what should be the 
Curriculum Framework to guide the 
primary education programmes that 
would lead to the realization of the 
expected profile of the child by the end 
of the primary stage ? 
Though the answers to the above 
questions are spread in greater detail 
over the following chapters, this chap- 
ter focuses on : 
Defining the curriculum and cur- - 
riculum framework 
The need for a curriculum frame- 
work 
Major changes suggested in the 
proposed curriculum framework 


-How do We Define the Term 
‘Curriculum’? 
Curriculum stands for the sum total 
of the child’s experiences in the 
school, It aims at the development of 
whole personality of the child and 
recognizes that subject matter cannot 
be learned without developing proper 
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Over the time, there have been 
some misconceptions about the 
‘meaning’ and ‘scope’ of curricu- 
lum. Sometimes it is equated 
with : 


— outline of the subject content, 
ie. syllabi only. j 
— list of learning outcomes (com- 


petencies) identified as MLLs 
only. 

— subject-matter included in the 
textbooks. 


These ‘misconceptions’ have led to 
a number of problems in the actual 
planning and thus resulting in 
half-baked learning on the part of 
children. 


attitudes and ways of life at the same 
time. 

If this is the Curriculum then What 
is the Curriculum ‘Framework ? 


A Curriculum Framework is a broad 
outline containing the objectives of 
education at a particular stage of 
education, content areas and their 
scope; hints for teaching-learning 
strategies including assessment strat- 
egies; planning teacher education 
Programmes; and school manage- 
ment. 


Thus it provides sufficient details for 
concerned agencies including schools 
and community to be clear about the 
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major elements of the curriculum and 


the possible steps towards achieving 
them without dictating the details of 
how they have to undertake their 
work. f 


Why do We Need a Curriculum 
Framework? 


Our country is very vast-with wide 
diversities. Therefore the educational 
contexts and needs vary from region 
to region and group to group. A cur- 
riculum developed at the central level 
cannot meet the needs of all the 
children* appropriately. However, in 
order to maintain national standards 
and erisure meeting the national 
needs and priorities, a common na- 
tional curriculum framework is neces- 


Sary. 


“All the children’ refers to every Indian girl and boy 
including children with Special Educational Needs. 


A Relook at the Frame a | ia 
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How does a Curriculum 

Framework Help? 

A Curriculum Framework provides 

guidelines for : 

u defining the learning areas with 
child as the ‘central concern’ 
rather than the subject (discipline) 
as the main concern, 

u defining the scope of each learn- 
ing area and the allocation of time 
to each area. 

@ planning the learning experi- 
ences keeping in view, as far as 
possible, the needs of individual 
children. 

O defining the concept of minimum 
levels of learning and their place 
in the curriculum. 

Q- developing instructional pack- 
age(s) and support material. 

3 planning of training programmes 
for teachers and other concerned 
personnel. 

ü assessing and monitoring child- 
ren's progress. 

4 identifying and managing the 
school resources, both physical 
and human (including the commu- 
nity). 

An important feature of any curricu- 

lum is that it is never final. Cur- 

riculum development is an evolving 
process because it needs to be periodi- 
cally reviewed due to changes in S0- 
cial and national contexts. Curricu- 
lum review demands review of the 
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curriculum framework as a first step. 
The last curriculum framework was 
reviewed and revised in 1988. As dis- 
cussed in previous chapters, during 
the past decade a number of new 
concerns have emerged, some of 
which are socio-cultural and some are 
specific to primary education. 

In view of these concerns, the need 
has again arisen to take a relook at 
the Curriculum Framework in order to 
provide appropriate curriculum and 
through appropriate learning experi- 
ences keeping in focus the develop- 
mental needs and expected profile of 
the child at the end of the primary 
stage of education as detailed out in 
chapters two and three. 


The Proposed 
Framework 


Basic Assumptions: The proposed 
curriculum framework is based on the 
following basic assumptions: 
Though some basic needs are com- 
mon to all children yet different 
groups of children have different 
needs also, arising due to different 
contextual situations. 

Education is not confined to 3 R's 
put is an all-round development of 
the child in terms of the four pil- 
lars. 

Each learner comes to school with 
her/his own fund of knowledge and 
experiences. 
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Every child can learn provided she/ 
he is allowed to progress at her/his 
own pace and follow her/his own 
style of learning. : 

Learning is a continuous process. 
Learning is spiral and not linear. 


Learning is holistic and not com- 
partmentalized. 

Learning takes place 
through actual experiences. 
Children learn better from each 
other. 

Assessment is a part of learning 
rather than a tool for judgment of 
level of performance of each child. 


better 


Main Features 


In the proposed framework everything 
is not new. Certain aspects from the 
earlier framework (1988) have been 
retained. Some aspects have been re- 
inforced, However, there are some defi- 
nite changes keeping in view the con- 
cerns and expected profile of the child. 


Let us now examine what is different 
and why and what is reempha- 
sized. 


What is Different ? 


Reorganisation of Learning Areas 


The four pillars discussed in Chapter 
3, i.e. learning to know, learning to do, 
learning to live together and learning 
to be, identify the Capabilities in terms 
of knowledge, understanding, skills, 
values and attitudes to be developed J. 


acquired by all the children at the 
primary stage. These provide the ba- 
sis for identification, organisation and 
time allocation for learning areas 
which will contribute to the overall 
development of each child through 
providing an appropriate and wide 
range of learning experiences. 
Keeping in view the expected profile 
of the child at the end of primary 
Stage, the existing six learning 
areas, i.e. Language, Mathematics, 
Environmental Studies I and II, Art 
Education, Work Experience, and 
Health and Physical Education are 
proposed to be reorganized in the fol- 
lowing four learning areas. 
Language 

It is the basic tool for all learning, 
communication, thinking and creative 
expression. The skills involved in de- 
veloping these competencies need in- 
tensive practice spread over a long + 
period. 


Mathematics 


It comprises concepts which are struc- 
tured and hierarchical and thus devel- 
oping of skills related to these con- 
cepts need systematic understanding 
and practice. 

Arts Education 


It focuses on creative and aesthetic 
development which is very necessary 
for an all-round development of the 
personality of the child. Being a ne- 
glected area so far, it needs to be 
brought to the forefront. 
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e Structure 5/60 
years ol 
Primary 
Education 
preceded by 
ECCE/School e 
Readiness 
Programme 
. 
e Institutional 
set up (Primary 
and ECCE 
Teacher 
Training) 
e 
e 


e Curricular 
Concerns (refer 
to the Table in 
Chapter 1) 


e Common Core 
Components 
(listed in this 
chapter) 


Four learning areas in place of six with a | è Linkages 


view to between 
reduce curriculum load ECCE and 

provide holistic learning primary 
education 


Level-wise approach across the grades to 
provide for 

— individual pace and style of learning 

— multilevel grouping for teaching learning 


e Concept of 
assessment as 
tool of 
learning 
Approach to teaching of language of instruc- 
tion when it is other than mother tongue to 
provide for 
— bridging the gap between home language and 
school language 


Focus on multilevel teaching-learning to pro- 

vide for seeking solutions to 

— problems being faced in a large majority of 
multigrade schools so far neglected 


e Child-Centred 
approach 


Integrated approach as a possible alterna- 

tive to subject-based teaching to provide for 

— holistic learning 

— facilitating time management of children as 
well as that of teachers in multilevel teach- 
ing-learning situations. 


e MLLs as 
' indicators for 
monitoring 
the progress 
of a child 


School community interaction for 

— making primary education relevant to the 
needs of children and the community 

— involving community in the planning and 
implementation of curriculum 


Flexibility in content and approaches to 


teaching-learning for 7 
— providing scope for meeting the needs of out- 
of-school children in different contexts. 
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Environmental Education 

It merges all areas relatéd to human 
life and its quality. The child is the 
most significant part of the environ- 
ment. To enable her/him to adjust in 


the environment and help make it 
better, it is very necessary to know 
about it, to understand it, to value it, 


to develop skills to protect, preserve 
and enrich it. 

Though these learning areas have 
been given separate identities yet there 
are underlying interlinkages which 
can be exploited at the transactional 
_ stage of the curriculum to make learn- 
ing meaningful to the children. 

The curriculum clock on page 68 in- 


dicates the interrelationships amongst 
the four learning areas. The unique- 


The common core components identified 
in NPE 1986 and listed belew will-be in- 
tegrated in the learning areas as and 
where possible: 


® The history of India’s freedom move- 
ment 


© The Constitutional obligations 


® Content essential to nurture national < 
identity 


$ India’s common cultural heritage 


®  Egalitarianism, Democracy and Secu- 
larism 


®© Equality of sexes 

® Protection of ‘the ‘environment 
® Removal of social barriers 

® Observance of the small family norm 
Inculcation of the scientific temper 


ness of the clock is that it has one 
hand which moves both clock-wise 
and anti-clockwise indicating that the 
interrelation is both ways. 


The curriculum clock also indicates: 
4 Time allocation to each learning 
area 


o Interrelationship between the four 
pillars and learning areas 


| Education is ...... ....to educate 
your children to understand 
the whole of life and not: 
merely a segment of life like 
the physical, emotional, men- 
tal, psychological or spiritual; 
to have not the compartmental, 
divided outlook but a whole, 
` total integrated outlook on the 
life.......” to bring out through 
education a human being who - 
is creative, whe is capable, 
who possesses that intelligence 
which is not burdened and 
which is not shaped in any 
particular direction but is to- 
tal, who is not belonging to any 
‘particular society, caste or 
religion so that through that 
- education and with that intel- 
“ligence he arrives at a matu- 
rity and, therefore, is capable 
of making his life, not merely 
as a technician but as a hu- 
man being”. 


— J. KRISHNAMURTI 
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Why have the Curricular Areas been Reorganized? 


Though the current scheme of studies comprises six 
learning areas yet, in actual practice the total | 
programme of teaching learning continues to con- 
centrate only on first three areas, i.e. Language, 
Mathematics and Environmental Studies | and II, 
Even the MLL document adopted at national level | 
indicates a clear tilt towards cognitive areas only as 
discussed in Chapter 1. The affective and psy- 
- _chomotor domains are not given the importance that | 
is necessary. Since emotional outlet and aesthetic growth through opportu- 
nities for creative expression are very important for the development of a bal- 
anced personality, Art Education continues to be an independent area of study 
and the allocation of time to this area is proposed to be raised to 15 per cent 
from the existing 10 per cent. 


We are all aware that children at the primary stage | 
of education perceive the broader ‘whole’ rather than 
‘parts’ of objects and happenings around. The prac- | 
tice of teaching different subjects as independent 
subjects does not take into account this basic ability 
of children which leads to a number of learning 
problems. Moreover the interlinkages across the 
| subjects get lost in adopting this subject-based 
approach. The reorganistion of curricular areas 
especially merging of Environmental Studies | and 
RA Il, Technology, Value Education, Work-Experience, 
Health and Physical Education including Yoga is an attempt to provide op- 
portunities for holistic learning so as to ensure that it gets linked with the 
daily life needs of the child, thereby enabling the child to apply the know- 
_ ledge and skills acquired The area of Environmental Education is centred 
around the life of human beings, how it.is affected by the natural environ- 
ment, how human beings affect their environment, both natural and social. 
their faiths and values, health, interests, work ethics, etc. Study of all these 
aspects is directly linked with' the four pillars which indicate the basic com- 
petencies required for the child in day-to-day living. 


AS The segregated approach of teaching various sub- 
ject areas prevalent in our school system makes the 
subject as the ‘central’ point rather than the “child: 
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It has resulted in adding more and more subject related information to the 
‘subjects of study. This information many times has no relevance to the life 
of the child outside the four walls of the school. The segregated approach of 
teaching subjects also leads to repetition of information in different subjects. 


Thus, the approach has led to the overloading of curriculum with information 
over the years. Non-relevance of the content also has led to the non-com- 


prehension load. 


The merging of curricular areas such as EVS I and Il, Health and Physical 
Education, and Work Experience is aimed at reducing the load of curricu- 
lum. Also the adoption of an integrated approach to teaching, whenever and 
wherever possible, would also help in reducing the curriculum load in terms 
of management of teachers and child's time. h 
As per policy decisions, 220 days in a year have 
been earmarked as teaching days. At the same time, 
child-centred methodology has also been empha- 
sized. This methodology, because of its focus on 
activities and participation of all children, is bound 
to be more time consuming though more enjoyable 
and effective. Therefore teaching of lesser number of subjects which are 
interlinked is expected to need lesser time on the part of teachers and they 
are expected to make better utlisation of the time available with them for 
teaching-learning activities, thus leading to better learning on the part of 
children 


Note: Detailed guidelines for designing the course content of each area, 
development of instructional package, planning/teaching-learning strategies 
have been given in Part II of this document. The guidelines provide more than 
enough opportunities for flexibility in developing area-specific courses of study 
which would be more suitable and meaningful for children in different parts 


of the country. 
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Level-wise Planning and before moving to Grade II and so on 
Implementation of Curriculum 


In the existing school system of pri- 
Mary education there are four/five 
grades, each independent of the other. 
The child enters Grade I and stays in 
that grade for one full academic year, 


till Grade IV/V. This is required of 
every child irrespective of her/his pace 
and style of learning. We are all aware 
that all children differ from.one an- 
other in terms of both pace and style 
of learning. Moreover this yearly move- 
ment does not provide the child with 
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any opportunity to revisit the learning 
content and materials of the previous 
grade. This results in gaps in learn- 
ing which keep accumulating leading 
to the “load of non-comprehension” as 
highlighted by the Yashpal Committee. 


To address the above problem this 
document advocates a level-wise ap- 
proach. The approach does not sug- 
gest any change in the existing grade 
structure of schools but only empha- 
sizes clubbing of grades for purposes 
of curriculum formulation and class- 
room transaction along a continuum 
as detailed out below : 


Levels are : 


Level I : Equivalent to Grades I and 
Il *(2 years) 

Level II : Equivalent to existing 
Grades III and IV (2 years) 

Level III : Equivalent to existing 
Grade V (1 year) 


Please note that levels are associ- 


ated with years of schooling. Each 
level (detailed out area-wise in Part 
II) not only provides for the essen- 
-tial learning objectives to be at- 
tained by each child but also has 
scope for horizontal extension in 
‘the form of enrichment experiences 
to enhance further (indepth) learn- 
ing for those who attained the 


* In this level, this framework emphasizes continu- 
ity in terms of curriculum and learning from the 
Early Childhood Education (ECE) Stage irrespective 
of whether ECE is a part of the primary school or 
outside it. In situations where ECE provision is not 
there it includes school readiness component as the 
initial part of the level 1. 


essential learning objectives faster 
than others within a year/level. 


What is the Rationale for Proposing 
Three Levels? 


The levels are based on the patterns 
of developmental characteristics of 
children. Since the characteristics of 
children between 3-7 years and those 
between 7 to 11 years differ signifi- 
cantly, the grouping in levels has been 
done accordingly. 


Level I includes the first two years of 
primary stage, where the needs of the 
children are an extension of thos * of 
the pre schoolers and therefore the 
approach to teaching learning would 
also have to be similar to that of Early 
Childhood Education. 


Level II is envisaged as a transitional 
phase in terms of the developmental 
pattern of children from early child- 
hood to middle childhood stage. Keep- 
ing in mind the varying pace of devel- 
opment in children, level II is seen 
corresponding up to the third and 
fourth years of primary stage. 


It also caters to the existing structure 
of primary stage as in some states it 
still continues to be of four years 
duration and level II will provide op- 
portunities for inter state comparabi 
lity of standards. 


Level III is corresponding to the fifth 
year of primary stage. This level i 
proposed as a year of consolidation 
of previous learning and readiness 
for the upper primary stage. 
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dbility of continuing l own pace 


ed to a level. Thus th 


Advantages of Level-Wise Approach 


The main advantages of level-wise organization of curriculum are : 
: 5 It is universally accepted that every child is j 
unique and different and has her/his own pace 


of learning. So far, the school system in our 


country has not been providing opportunities for 


children to learn at their own pace and style. 
attain what has been earmarked for a grade level ` 


Every child is expected to 
rigidly within a school year which is unnatural. 


expected outcomes would al- 


Level-wise organization of curriculum and the 
her/his own pace of learn- 


low for sufficient time to each child to progress at 
ing and enjoy a sense of achievement. 
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In our country, variations in entry level compe- 
tencies are very wide. Many children join Grade 
I without any early childhood education, while 
many are first generation learners. Moreover the 
policy decisions to permit entry to Grade | at any 
time of the year add to the variations in levels of 
competencies in Grade I. ` 

Bringing flexibility in terms of longer duration of a ‘level’ as compared to a 


‘grade’ is expected to take care of these variations in children's competency 
levels. 


Non-detention policy has been in practice at pri- 
mary stage in most parts of our country. The 
purpose of introducing this policy was to do away 
with the harmful effects of the system of pass- 
ing judgments on achievements of children at the 
end of each school year and detaining some as 
failures in the same class/grade. While allowing vertical movement of chil- 
dren through grades, the policy assumes flexibility in learning pace of chil- 
dren and providing learning situations as per needs of individual children. 


In actual practice, however, the policy gets interpreted as automatic promo- 
tion to the next grade irrespective of the level of attainment of child and has, 
therefore, resulted in doing more harm than good. Disregarding the conti- 
nuity in child's learning, she/he is expected to start from learning outcomes 
outlined for the next grade even though she/he may not have achieved the 
outcomes of the preceding year. We, therefore, have cases of children in 
Grade V not even knowing how to read and write simple sentences. Level-wise 
implementation of curriculum would help irfterpretation of the non-detention 
policy in its correct perspective. 
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We are all aware that earl 


curriculum developers to the significance of school readiness for a child starting 
formal schooling. It will also ensure readiness for schooling for those children 
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who join Grade 1 directly without any 
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ECCE experience. 


However, adoption of level-wise approach for planning and implementing 


curriculum has 


a wide range of implications for curriculum framers, authors 


ofinstructional material, teachers, policy makers, educational administrators 


and teacher educators. 


Some of the implications are : 


o Identification of the learning out- 
comes along the learning con- 
tinuum in terms of levels, not 
grades. 

e Identification of appropriate range 
of activities, relevant content in 
and across different curricular 
areas for each level while maintain- 
ing the interlinkages between the 
levels. 

e Development of instructional pack- 
age and support material in line 
with the levels and expected learn- 
ing outcomes. 

e Policy changes for provision of flex- 
ibility in time scheduling (daily. 
weekly and annual). 

e Correct implementation of non de- 
tention policy and its extension up 
to the end of primary stage. 

e Orienting /training teachers to 
level-wise approach. 


e Developing functional procedures: 


for assessment of child's attain- 
ment levels. 
Approach to Teaching of 
Instruction where It is Not the 
Mother Tongue 


We are all aware that a child in early 


years learns best through her/his 
mother tongue. Our policy decisions 
also provide for mother tongue/re- 
gional language to be the medium of 
instruction. This Curriculum Frame- 
work endorses the policy provisions. 
However, in actual practice every child 
is not getting opportunities to learn 
through the mother tongue. The rea- 
son is that it is difficult to provide 
facilities for teaching in the large: 
number of languages and dialects 
existing in the country. As a result, a 
large number of children in the coun- 
try have to learn through a language 
which is not their home language 
(mother tongue). This learning situa- 
tion leads to a lot of communication 
and comprehension difficulties for the 
child and the child often becomes 
disenchanted with the school and 
everything that happens in the school. 
Therefore, there is a need to build 
their language base in the early years 
through a bridge approach to help the 
child move smoothly from the home 
language to school language and also 
develop her/his potential to perform 
better. 

This framework addresses this issue 
and suggests an alternative approach 
to language teaching to such specific 
groups of children. This approach 
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focuses on teaching through mother 
tongue in Grades I and II while simul- 
taneously exposing the child to and 
strengthening her/his base in the 
language of instruction. (A separate 
section on the area has been included 
in the chapter on teaching of language 
in Part II of this document). 


“Focus on Handling Multigrade via 
Multilevel Teaching-Learning 


In our country teachers have to face 
multigrade teaching situations. i.e. 
handle more than one grade at a time. 
in more than 80 per cent schools. But 
our system of education is totally 

. geared towards monograde teaching 
whether it is curriculum, or the design 
of the instructional materials or the 
kind of teacher training imparted 
through our teacher training insti- 
tutes. 


The reason for this gap is perhaps our 
belief in the effectiveness of 
monograde teaching system and our 
continuous efforts towards reaching 
the goal of having one teacher for each 
class. Perhaps that is why multigrade 
teaching situations in spite of being a 
reality all these years have got no 
serious attention. Only during the 
past few years some efforts at indi- 
vidual/institutional level have been 
made through experiments on small 
scale in developing instructional ma- 
terial, orienting teachers in adopting 
teaching-learning strategies to handle 
multigrade groups. 


The Primary Years 
Proposed level-wise planning and 
implementation of curriculum, inte- 
gration of learning areas, and adoption 
of integrated approach as an alterna- 
tive approach are possible sugges- 
tions, in this framework, towards find- 
ing solutions to the problems being 
faced in multigrade teaching situa- 
tions. Keeping in view the variations 
in the age range and ability levels, the 
teacher is expected to address the 
needs of children in smaller groups 
formed on the basis of their attain- 
ment levels. 


The multilevel groups, no doubt, ex- 
ist in monograde set-ups also but they 
are more evident and prominent in 
multigrade groups. 

Keeping in view the specific needs of 
these schools the framework suggests 
that appropriate attention should be 
paid to facilitate the teacher in imple- 
menting the curriculum. A separate 
chapter on teaching-learning strate- 
gies that can be adopted in such 
schools has been included in Part II of 
this document. 


Integrated Approach as a Possible 
Alternative to Subject-based 
Teaching 


Children at the primary stage are at 
a developmental level where the learn- 
ing is meaningfu' only if the content 
is presented in a holistic manner. 
Their observations and understanding 
of the things and happenings around 
are based on their totality. Taking this 
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characteristic ol children into consid- 
eration, ideally the children at primary 
stage should not be expected to study 
different subjects in isolation from 
each other, i.c. the total curriculum 
should be integrated into one whole. 


But our existing system of education, 
as we are all aware, provides for sub- 
ject-based teaching. In this approach 
the subject tends to become more 
significant than the child. When the 
subject becomes all important, inclu- 
sion of more and more subject-specific 


information (content) is very natural. 
But in the process, most of the time, 
the load of the content in terms of 


concepts and knowledge increases 
beyond the understanding level of the 
child and often becomes irrelevant to 
her/his needs. 


Reducing the content load is one of 
our. major concerns today. We all 
know that at present, our school 
system is not in a position to imple- 
ment an integrated curriculum im- 
mediately as that needs a lot of 
preparation in terms of development 
of such a curriculum, preparation 
of teachers, development of instruc- 
tional material and provision for the 
needed facilities. 


We can attempt to adopt an integrated 
approach as a possible alternative to 
subject-based teaching-learning- But 
its adoption as an alternative also 
needs careful planning. Teachers and 
Schools need to be prepared well in 
advance in terms of orientation and 
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provision of necessary facilities includ- 
ing academic support from supervi- 
sory personnel. 


This Curriculum Framework has at- 
tempted integration of four subject 
areas in the form of Environmental 
Education which provides for oppor- 
tunities to adopt an integrated ap- 
proach to teaching. It suggests even 
an integration of components of other 
areas such as Language, Mathematics 
and Art Education as and when the 
situation allows. 


School-Community Interaction 
The aim of education is to develop 
capabilities of children to become 
effective members of the society. For 
making the educational programmes 
relevant to the needs of individuals 
and the community it becomes neces- 
sary to interact with the community to 
understand their specific needs and 
incorporate the necessary components 
in the curriculum and implement it in 
consultation with them. 


The significance of close community 
school relationship is further en- 
hanced in the context of the 73rd 
Amendment in the Constitution which 
provides for control on primary edu- 
cation by the local bodies. 

This framework provides / suggests 
broad parameters for curriculum, 
leaving scope for reflection of local- 
specific content and implementation 
approaches as per the needs of 
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specific areas. This is possible only if 
the community is closely involved in 
planning and implementation of the 
curriculum. However, the teacher 
would be the central figure in the 
whole process. 


How the community can contribute to 
the effective implementation of cur- 
riculum by teacher has been detailed 
out in Chapter 8. 


The Flexibility in the Content and 
Approaches. to Teaching-Learning 
Process 


In spite of our constitutional provision 
for universal elementary education 
and varied efforts to attain the targets, 
even today a large percentage of chil- 
dren in age group 6-11 years are out- 
of-school. They have either not joined 
the school at all or dropped out before 
completing the primary stage of edu- 
cation. 


In view of their maturity level in terms 
of age (8/9-11 years), varied experi- 
ences in handling work situations, 
their social background, the frame- 
work suggests that necessary inputs 
‘in terms of contextually relevant con- 
tent and approaches to teaching- 
learning should be planned as and 
when necessary. 


The possibility of using art, sports, 
music, etc. as entry point areas and 
building the curriculum around them 
could be explored as a way of attract- 
ing them into the programme, 


What Needs Re-emphasis ? 


There are certain aspects, that were 
included in the previous framework 
(1988) which did not receive the atten- 
tion required to the extent and degree 
required. This framework reempha- 
sizes the importance of these aspects 
and the need to interpret and imple- 
ment them in their correct perspective, 


Linkages between ECE and Primary 


The realization of positive effects of 
early childhood education on strength- 
ening the primary education is not 
new. Its significance had been high- 
lighted even in the pre-independence 
period when Sargent Commission in 
1944 recommended that primary edu- 
cation must be preceded by pre pri- 
mary education, which was later ap- 
proved by Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE). 


Due to various constraints this stage 
of education could not get enough 
attention but during the past one 
decade a vast network in the form of 
Integrated Child Development Scheme 
(ICDS) has been established to provide 
Early Childhood Care and Education 
(ECCE). Even privately managed in- 
stitutions in large numbers have 
Sprung up in the area of Early Child- 
hood Education (ECE). 

But unfortunately ECE is, by and 
large, interpreted as downward exten- 
sion of primary education instead of a 
readiness stage for formal schooling. 
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It has led to emphasis on teaching of 
3 R's at this stage which is resulting 
in pressures on children which are 
harmful for their development. 

This framework re-emphasizes that 
linkages between ECE and Primary 
Education should be strengthened by 
making ECE as a strong base to 
prepare children for formal primary 
education and in extending the 
playway approach to the primary stage 
to make it more joyful and relevant. In 
situations where children come into 
primary without ECE experience there 
is need to ensure development and 
implementation of school readiness as 
a part of the curriculum. 


Minimum Levels of Learning and 
their Place in Curriculum 


As discussed in Chapter 1, during the 
past few years the concept of mini- 
mum levels of learning has been inter- 
preted and implemented in a very 
narrow sense and this interpretation 
has ultimately percolated right down 
to the level of classroom activities. 


In this Curriculum Framework the 
MLLs have been considered merely as 
indicators for monitoring children's 
learning, However, in view of the con- 
cerns expressed in Chapter 1, we have 
termed these not as ‘minimum’ but 
Expected Learning Outcomes (ELOs) 
and interpreted them differently for 
the purpose of implementation for the 
following reasons : 


l. Due to wide disparities in learning 
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conditions in the country it is very 
difficult to identify the ‘minimum’ 
which can be mastered by all. Also, if 
we reduce the level of curriculum for 
this purpose it may dilute the quality 
of educational standards and create 
further inequities in the system. 


2. The disparities and academic stan- 
dards across the country mainly arise 
from variations in the quality of learn- 
ing conditions that are available to the 
children. The effort, therefore, should 
be not to lower the academic stan- 
dards to suit these learning conditions 
but to improve the learning conditions 
themselves. - 

3. The concept of MLL as ‘previously 
interpreted is derived from a 
behaviouristic framework. It does not 
conform to the proposed Child- 
Centred Approach which is focussed 
on differences in individual pace and 
style of learning and which aims’ to- 
wards the development of the all-~ 
around personality of the child. The 
learning outcomes thus expected from 
the Child-Centred Approach cannot, 
therefore, be necessarily measured in 
quantitative terms. 


A. The MLLs as given were limited to 
measurable outcomes. Since the aims: 
of education as derived from the four 
pillars of learning in the proposed 
framework include cognitive, psycho- 
motor and affective domains, ‘the 


“scope of the learning outcomes also 


needs to be broadened. 


While the emphasis in the previous 
interpretation of MLLs for improving 
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the quality of learning is justified, it to make the curriculum more 'as- 
is neither desirable nor reasonable to sessment-centred' and thus nar- 
fix quantitative targets for mastery row in scope, 

level since: (The significant features of the Ex- 


e all outcomes, particularly the ones pected Learning Outcomes (ELOs) are 
relating to affective domain, do not given in Chapter 1 of Part II of the 
lend themselves to the concept of document.) 

‘mastery’, Let us try to understand what MLLs 

e fixing quantitative targets is likely are and what MLLs are NOT. 


WHAT MLLs ARE NOT 


MLLs are not an approach to te 
learning. 


MLLs are indicators of the progress aching 
of the children and should be used as tools 


for monitoring their progress. 


MLLs are not overall goals of primary edu 
cation curriculum. 


MLLs are not to be transacted in a linear 
way. 


MLLs are not the only basis for develop- 
ment of instructional material. 


MLLs focus on outcome-based teaching 
rather than syllabus-based teaching. 


MLLs are not indicative of one-to-one re 
lationship with activities/lessons in a text 
book. 


Please note that MLLs are not ‘Be All and End All’ of primary education. 
They only provide broad directions but do not define the limits of the 
curriculum and the related activities. 


REMEMBER 


e ets activity/lesson can cater to attainment of any number of expected learning 
outcomes. 


Every learning outcome needs more than one activity/experience, to be attained 


® Every child learns at her/his own pace and, therefore, mastery learning by each child 
cannot be expected at the same time. 


e et of expected learning outcomes by each child needs flexibility in learning 
mes. 


è Attainment of each expected learning outcome cannot be assessed in isolation. 


A Relook at the Framework 


Concept of Assessment 


In the context of the child-centred 
approach, assessment has a very sig- 
nificant role as a tool for teaching and 
learning. It is expected to guide the 
teacher in her/his teaching-learning 
plans after identifying the level where 
each child is in different aspects of 
learning, diagnosing the strengths and 
weaknesses of each child at different 
steps of learning and planning reme- 
dial/enrichment teaching-learning 
accordingly. 

We are all aware that every aspect of 
child's development/learning cannot 
be assessed through planned tests at 
different intervals and every capabi- 
lity cannot be categorized and judged 
at ‘mastery level’. 

Keeping in view the above facts, the 
earlier framework had recommended 
the concept of continuous and com- 
prehensive assessment. But due to 
our continued dependence on end 
results in terms of child's position in 
annual/terminal examinations the 
concept of continuous evaluation in 
practice has added to the pressures ON 
the child in terms of preparation for 
increased number of ‘examinations 
spread over the year. The process has 
further led to the neglect of develop- 
ment of equally important aspects of 
child's personality categorized as affec- 
tive and psychomotor domains: This 
framework re-emphasizes the need to 
adopt and implement continuous and 
comprehensive assessment in its right 
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perspective discussed in Chapter 5. 
Its adoption in the right sense needs 
to be preceded by attitudinal change 
in all concerned, i.e. community, ad- 
ministrators, teachers. 


Child-Centred Approach 


Child centred approach in our coun- 
try is as old as beginning of formal 
education in the ancient period. Over 
the centuries with changes in the 
focus of objectives of curriculum, the 
approach gradually shifted to teacher- 
centred where ‘teaching’ becomes 
more important rather than learning. 
The situation continues to be the same 
even today in most of the schools, As 
discussed in Chapter 1 the adoption 
of competency-based teaching under 
MLL implementation programme in 
our country has led to a very narrow 
perspective of primary education. This 
approach focuses only on developing 
the cognitive aspects of the child's 
personality ignoring the other aspects. 
We all know that for an all-round 
development of the child, affective and 
psychomotor aspects are equally im- 
portant. Every child being different 
and unique, meeting her or his needs 
requires different methods/ways 
which can be met through the adop- 
tion of a child-centred approach. 
Keeping in view the specific aims of 
this approach its adoption was recom- 
mended in the 1988 Curriculum 
Framework but due to various factors, 
its implementation has not been as * 
effective as it should have been. 
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The proposed framework thus incor- 
porates elements that are expected to 
bring child to the centre stage for 
planning and implementation of the 
curriculum. 


From Framework to Curriculum 
Development 


As already discussed, the Curriculum 
Framework provides broad guidelines 
for developing the curriculum. These 
guidelines are necessary for defining 
the broad base for curriculum design 
and its implementation for the pur- 
pose of inter-state comparability of 
standards. But keeping in view the 
wide range of differences in needs of 
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children and community, the frame- 
work provides for enough flexibility in 
defining learning—area-wise specific 
objectives in terms of knowledge, 
Skills, values, attitudes, habits, and 
their prioritization with reference to 
specific needs in specific areas. The 
identification of the above further 
helps in identifying the content and its 
scope which further guides the type 
and design of instructional material 
and also the transactional strategies to 
be adopted by teachers. The steps 
involved in the development of cur- 
riculum in the light of the curriculum 
framework are highlighted in the 
model on the next Page. 


A Relook. at the Framework oe 


FROM FRAMEWORK TO CURRICULUM 


F FOUR PILLARS 

y 
R 
A EXPECTED VISION OF THE CHILD 
M: y 
4 IDENTIFICATION OF LEARNING AREAS 
3 LANGUAGE MATHEMATICS ENVIRONMENT. EDUCATION ARTS EDUCATION 
K 
TO 

y 
c SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (AREA WISE) 
U 
BR KNOWLEDGE SKILLS VALUES ATTITUDES HABITS 
R . 
Cc PESOS EA 
U IDENTIFICATION OF CONTENTS 
L 
U . 
a TEACHING TEACHING EVALUATION 
LEARNING LEARNING STRATEGIES 
STRATEGIES MATERIAL 


nsure parity in standards while curricu- 


Note : Framework should be developed at the National Level to € 
de for specific contents. 


lum should be developed at State/District levels to provi 
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Making Teaching 
Child-Centred 


e wanr children to learn and 
develop to their full potential. 
In order to do that it becomes 

important to plan the teaching-learn- 
ing in the classroom in ways that 
match their needs, characteristics and 
styles of learning. In other words, we 
“must make our teaching more child- 
centred. The National Policy on Edu- 
cation (1986/92) has also emphasized 
the need to create a joyful learning, 
environment for children and adopt a 
child-centred and activity-based ap- 
proach to teaching-learning at the pri- 
mary stage. However, often the entire 
concept of child-centred, activity- 
based approach has been misunder- 
stood, as is evident in many cases, 
from the kind of classroom practices 
„it has encouraged. 
In this chapter we will try to address 
three important questions in this re- 
gard, viz. 

What is child-centred, activity- 

based approach? 

Why is child-centred approach 

necessary? 

How should child-centred ap- 

proach be practised? $ 
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What is Child-centred, 
Activity-Bbased Approach ? 


Child-centred, activity-based approach 
means an approach to classroom 
teaching which is specifically based on 
the needs, abilities, interests and so- 
cial context of the children for whom 
it is planned. It lays emphasis on 
earning by doing’, ‘experiencing’ and 
‘active participation’ on the part of the 
child. The’ methodology employed in 
this approach is largely based on cre- 
ating a learning environment for the 
child through planned activities/tasks 
which are joyful and involve active 
thinking / learning by the child. The 
role of the teacher here is essentially 
that of a facilitator. 1 
The child-centred approach is thus 
largely guided by the following prin- 
ciples or assumptions: 
Children construct their own 
knowledge from their experiences 
and interactions with the world 
around them 
Children’s potential for learning 
can be extended up to a point 
through interaction with these 


Teacher talks most of the time and children listen. 


Children sit in rows one after another all the time 
and the teacher sits facing the class. 


The only teaching learning material visible is a 
blackboard and textbooks in front of the children. 


Class display consists of alphabet and number 
charts only. 


Periods of 30 to 40 minutes each are fixed with 
children keenly awaiting the bell ! 


Each subject is taught separately with no linkages 
established among subjects. 


As soon as the teacher goes out of the class there 
is chaos, ~ 


Teacher teaches, e.g. about ‘plants’ straight 
from the textbook without exposing children 
to real plants. 


Teacher looks tired and harassed and the children 
look uninterested and bored. 


children who are more able and 
with the teacher, 


A child's social and cultural con- 
text plays a major role in her/his 
learning and understanding. 


Teachers foster children’s learning 
and development best by building 


Children work and talk in low tones in groups/ pain 
and to the teacher - to share information, clari 
ideas, discuss, etc. 


The sitting arrangement is flexible and the teacher 
moves around the class working sometimes with] 
an individual, sometimes with a group and 
sometimes with the whole class clepending on the} 
activity. 


There are a variety of materials, learning aids, 
workbooks all around being used by children. 


Attractive display of pictures, concrete materials, 
children's work, alphabet and number charts, 
etc. in colourful arrangement can be seen. 


A more open time-table is followed with larger 
blocks of time. Children look interested and 
involved in their work and hence do not get easi 
distracted. 


The curricular areas are linked through themes 
and activities by the teacher wherever and 
whenever possible for holistic learning. 


Teacher goes out of the class and children do nd! 
even realize it as they continue to work. 


Teacher teaches about ‘plants’ through giving 
children opportunity for actual observation. 3 
Teacher and children together look happy and 
relaxed, 


on the interests, needs, styles d 
learning and strengths of the chil 
dren in the class. 


In a child-centred classroom : 

O The child and not the teacher § 
the focus of the entire process" 
teaching-learning. 


Makina Teaching Child centred 
pe O aa 
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The child is not a passive but an 
active participant in the classroom 
process. 


The child gets maximum opportu- 
nities for interaction with other 
children in the class, with the 
teacher and a variety of material. 


The curriculum and the instruc- 
tional materials serve as a means 
to foster the child's all-round de- 
velopment and are not an end in 
themselves. 


The goal of teaching-learning is not 
merely helping children acquire 
knowledge but promoting all-round 
development of the personality. 


Activities planned by teachers and 
carried out by children become the 
medium of learning for the child 
rather than total dependence on 
only the textbooks. 


Assessment of the child's attain- 
ments is done as an important part 
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of the learning cycle to monitor the 
child's progress, plan new learning 
experiences and not for merely 
passing judgment on the child's 
abilities. 


.Q The teachers aim while teaching is 


not so much to cover the syllabus 
put to ensure that all the children 
in the class are learning. 


2 The environment in the class is > 
democratic, warm, joyful and en- 
couraging in which children feel 
secure and confident and partici- 
pate freely without any fear. 


O Flexibility of time and a variety of 
activities/opportunities are pro- 
vided to enable each child to learn 
at her/his own pace and in tune’ 
with her/his own learning style. 


Why is Child-centred 
Approach Necessary " 


Let us for a moment imagine that we 
are in a typical primary cjassroom 
while the class is going on. What are 
we likely to see happening? We would 
possibly see a teacher standing near 
the blackboard, chalk in hand, either 
explaining something drawn/written 
or getting the children to read one by 
one from the textbook. Or she/he may 
be writing -something on the black- 
board and asking the children to copy 
on their slates or note-books. If it is 
a multi-grade teaching situation, 
chances are that the teacher may have 
given one grade some written work 
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while she/he may be teaching the 
other grade from the textbook. While 
in one case children would be just 
passive listeners, in the other two 
cases they may be busy writing or 
reading mechanically from the book. 
In all these situations one can observe 
that there is very little ‘active learning’ 
taking place in the case of most chil- 
dren. If we talk to the teacher she/he 
would probably say that she/he is 
sincerely working towards completing 
the syllabus and that is what every 
teacher and her/his supervisors would 
want her/him to do! Where then is the 
problem? 


The problem is that in all such class- 
rooms the approach is teacher- 
centred, i.e. the control over time, 
pace and nature of the classroom 
activities is totally in the hands of 
the teacher. The teacher's main aim 
is to complete the lesson/ syllabus 
without any consideration about how 
many children have really learnt. 


We are all aware that every class gen- 
erally consists of three broad catego- 
ties of children — the fast learners, 
the average and the comparatively 
slow learners. The majority are found 
in the average group. It has been ob- 
served that the teachers generally 
address the average group while plan- 
ning and implementing their teaching 
activities. Of the remaining, some al- 
ready know while some others are able 
to understand partially and a few do 
not understand at all. Over a period, 
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as the teacher proceeds from lesson to 
lesson, the gap in children's learning 
becomes wider and still wider to the 
extent that many of them begin to 
suffer from what is known as the load 
of non-comprehension. Gradually, 
since such children can no longer 
keep pace with other children, this 
may well lead to a growing disinterest 
in schooling and they may even drop 
out of the system. 


One of the major reasons for this wide 
gap between what the teacher has 
taught and what the children have 
learntis that in such a Classroom the 
child is not an active participant, but 
merely a passive recipient in the 
teaching-learning process. The teacher 
speaks and the children listen! This 
approach does not match with the way 
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in which children learn. As is well 
known the children of this age-group 
are at a stage of development when 
they need to experience, act, do and 
thus learn. Also, different children, as 


we discussed in Chapter 2, learn in 
different ways and at different paces. 


The teacher-centred approach does 
not provide for any of this and there- 
fore there is a mis-match between the 
learner and the learning process ! 


A a 

The child-centred approach, on the 
contrary, is better matched to the 
needs of children and ensures not only 
easier, better and more lasting and 
joyful learning but also leads to the 
all-round development of the child's 
personality. 


Many parents, teachers and other 
personnel working in the area of edu- 
cation often believe that a child- 
centred approach to teaching-learn- 
ing will not provide the structure 
needed for rigorous, intensive and 
specific learning to take place: Re- 
searches in education have shown the 
Opposite to be true. Since learning and 
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abilities are very closely related to 
emotions, interests. feelings and com- 
petence in children. more child- 
centred classrooms have been found 
to produce children whose academic 
abilities were superior to the abilities 
of children who attend classrcoms. 
with more traditional teaching-lcaru 
ing practices. 
Unlike the teacher-centred appreach 
or the more ‘skill-focussed’ compe- 
tency-based teaching, the child- 
centred approach provides scope for 
a range of experiences for children 
which would help to lay the founda- 
tion for all the four pillars of learn- 
ing, ie. 

Learning to know 

Learning to do 

Learning to live together 

Learning to be 
The question we need to address now, 
at this point, is : How should a child- 
centred, activity-based programme be 
actually planned and carried out in 
the classroom SO that it ensures 
achievement of the outcomes we are 
expecting from it ? 
How should Child-centred 
Approach be Practised 


Teaching-learning is largely governed 


- by: 


ə The Child 
e The Teaching-Learning Process 
itself 
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® The Teacher 
In order to understand how child- 


centred education is to be practised, . 


let us consider this approach in the 
context of each of these components. 


The Child 


In Chapter 2 we have already dis- 
cussed the needs and characteristics 
of children at the primary stage. It is 
important to recall at this point again 
that the needs and characteristics of 
the children at stage one, i.e. 3-7 
years, are in many ways different 
from those of the children at stage 
two, i.e. 7-11 years. The implication 
of this is that the teaching-learning 
processes must be planned inways 
that are in tune with these differences. 
What may be a very enjoyable learn- 
ing activity for the younger child may 
not be enjoyable or challenging 
enough for an older child who is much 
more mature. For example, a child at 
stage one may enjoy learning about 
animals and their sounds through dra- 
matization, -using masks. A child at 
stage two may consider this ‘childish’ 
and may learn much better through 
Preparing a ‘project’ on animals along 
with a group of friends! 

We must also keep in mind the differ- 
ent characteristics of children's learn- 
ing which are common to both stages. 
These have also been discussed in 
some detail in Chapter 2. Keeping in 
mind, for example, that children can 
be intelligent in many different ways, 


or that they learn in many different 
ways becomes an important consider- 
ation for the teacher who needs to 
plan a variety of experiences or activi- 
ties for the children. Similarly, the fact 
that children learn in a Spiral and not 
in a linear way makes it necessary for 
the teacher to provide Opportunities to 
children, through activities and mate- 


‘rials, to revisit concepts introduced 


earlier, again and again, for a deeper 
understanding, 


While the characteristics, already 
discussed are common to most chil- 
dren, the teacher has also to keep in 
mind the specific groups of children 
she is teaching in terms of their 
social and cultural background, their 
immediate environment, the learning 
and experiences already with them 
when they come into the class, their 
language background, and other such 
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| Many people believe an 
ofthe children in somet 
puppet play, fun games 
| activities. The risk is that often these ge 
| teacher and. therefore, 
| note that a good activity 
— is part of 

for a particular learning area/areas an 


— involves participation of every child. 


is one which 


— may or may not involve physical 
eg. solving puzzles or writing one's 
dictionary are also activities. 

— is challenging enough for the chi 
his skills and knowledge in a variety 


aspects which would also determine 
the kinds of activities / experiences 
she will plan for them. As it is well 
known that every classroom is unique 
in its character and therefore what 
may work with one group of children 
or with one teacher may not necessa- 
rily work with another! The impor- 
tance of developing this sensitivity in 
teachers cannot, hence, be overem- 
phasized. 


The 7 


Proce 


arning 


In orde? to understand how child- 
centred approach will influence the 
activities in the classroom it is neces- 
sary to consider its implications for 
different aspects of the teaching-learn- 
ing process. viz. A 


® Planning 


/ 


although joyful, may not lead to 


a well-planned series of experiences i 
d is not an isolated learning experience. 


— leads to ‘active thing’ on the part of the chil 
movement but 


ld so as to help her/him practise and apply her/ 
of ways, across many situations. 


enables the child to learn in a joyful and inter 


d. $ 
definitely involves use of mental skills, 


experiences. reading a book or referring to a 


any learning. It is important to 


identified by the teacher for the child 


esting way- 


Teaching-Learning Strategies 
Classroom Organization and Man- 
agement 

Time Management 


Teaching-Learning Materials 


Assessment 
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*CLASSROOM PROCESSES — THE CHANGING SCENE 


‘the ae of education have remained largely the same, classroom processes have 
“over the years been influenced by theories of education/child psychology. The trend has 


been as, follows : 


Fe 


BEHAVIOURISTIC APPROACH (IN THE 1960s) 


CHILDREN RESPOND RESPOND 


A S A 


TEACHER —> DECIDES —P INSTRUCTS CORRECTS ‘INSTRUCTS 
CONTENT ASSESSES 


PIAGET'S CONSTRUCTIVIST APPROACH (19705-1980s) 


A A 
CHILD EXPERIENCES EXPERIENCES — UNDERSTANDS 


— Area-of Work 
and Activity 


one Negotiated 


TEACHER ASSESSES 


` VYGOTSKY'S SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIVIST APPROACH 
(Present Approach) 


CHILDREN : -ACTIVITY AND ACTIVITY AND ACTIVITY AND 
y eS A DISCUSSION DISCUSSION oo 


Area of work was Review of Assessment 
+. Activity Negotiated Together 


TEACHER Teacher Support Teacher Support 
and Intervention And Intervention 


* Adapted ffom Pollard, A. Reflective Teaching in the Primary School, 1977. 
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Let us consider each of the above 
components one by one. 


Planning 

Achild-centred classroom is certainly 
not a laissez-faire programme without 
goals or direction where the teacher 
and children decide on the spur of the 


moment what to do! On the contrary, 


planning is absolutely central to a 
good child-: entred. programme. The 
planning is to be done keeping in 
mind the following: 

— The specific objectives of the cur- 
riculum and level-wise expected 
learning outcomes for the differ- 
ent learning areas. 

— Resources available, both financial 
and material. 


— Teaching-learning time available. 


— Developmental stage, background 
and entry level learning of the chil- 
dren to be taught. 


A good programme requires both 
long-term and short-term planning. 
Long-term planning means annual 
planning or planning broadly for the 
whole year by listing out the learning 
areas to be covered. These can then be 
further broken down into term-wise 
and then month-wise planning units. 
Short-term planning is based on 
these long-term plans and requires 
more detailed plans for the fortnight 
or week, based on which the daily 
Plan is worked out. 
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The Daily Pian 


The daily plan must be worked out 
keeping in mind some basic principles 
of planning. The daily schedule must 
have a balance of : 


— Activities for the different curricu- 
lar areas in proportion to the ratio 
of time prescribed for each area. 


Large group, small group, paired 
and individual activities. 


Outdoor and indoor activities. 


Active and quiet activities, e.g. a 
circle game of mathematics could 
be followed by a story-listening 
session. 

Guided, open-ended or creative ac- 
tivities. - 

Activities for new learning /revision 
and continuous assessment. 


While planning is essential for a qual- 
ity programme it is equally important 
to remember that this planning has to 
be flexible and should allow for 
changes based on the immediate 
learning situation. For an effective 
child-centred programme it is also 
better to have one teacher per class 
which is generally the pattern in most 
urban government schools, rather 
than what are known as multigrade 
schools. The system of subject teach- 
ers and rigid time-table as followed in 
many urban schools, is not conducive 
for activity-based teaching since it 
requires flexibility in timings as well as 
the need for-teachers to interrelate the 
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different curricular areas. Involving 
children in planning is very desirable 
since it not only activates their think- 
ing and provides them opportunity to 
make choices and take decisions but 
it also invites greater involvement and 
interest from them. 


The daily plan must include some 
time every day for physical educa- 
tion/ sports / games and for art/ 
music/ drama. 


Teaching-Learning Strategies 


For an effective child-centred pro- 
gramme the methodology, as already 
. mentioned earlier, must be activity- 
based and joyful for children. The 
advantages of the activity-based 
method are that children: 


Learning to be Through giving children o 


BUILDING THE FOUR PILLARS THROUGH CHILD-CENTRED APPROACH 
Child-centred approach can help build the pillars of : 


_ Learning to know Through activities involving observation, thinking, experimenting, rea- 
soning, problem-solving, reporting, reading, etc. 


Learning to do Through activities like making children responsible for arranging ma- 


Learning to live together Through group activities, sharing of material, waiting for one's 


urn, helping each other through peer tutoring, making groups responsible collectively 
for different class responsibilities, rotation of monitors, ete. 


ssions, project planning, etc, 
ool situation for value inculcation and encouraging 


— get opportunity to learn, not by rote 
but by doing and experiencing, which 
leads to better understanding. 


— get opportunity to practise skills, 
e.g. of reading and writing, in a 
joyful way which ensures not only 
development of skills but also de- 
velopment of interest and motiva- 
tion to use the skills. 


— get opportunity to learn at their 
own pace and according to their 
own style. 


— get opportunity to experiment, dis- 
cover, create and construct their 
own knowledge. 


— develop a more sustained interest 
in learning. 


— get opportunity to strengthen the 
four pillars of learning. 


for older children: 
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It is very necessary to note that activ- through understanding, and not by 
ity-based teaching, involving partici- rote, then there can be no alternative 
pation of every child inevitably re- to this method. 
quires more time for any learning area Pee ve ‘ 
as compared to the teacher-centred, _ pean cari go Dea ae oh 
direct method of teaching. However, it wae ected in Chapter 2 on multiple 
leads to more integrated learning if intel ligence and ig ieres 
activities are planned in that way. in children’s ways of paren ae 
the beginning, when teachers are not comes necessary to plan out different 
used to it, it requires more effort on ways of teaching the same thing us- 
their part as well. However, what is ing different approaches or media. 
important to remember is that learn- Therefore, the teachers need to have 
ing through the activity-based method with them a stock of a wide range of 
activities for each learning area 


is much better and more lasting. If 
we want all children to learn and learn which they can fall back upon. 


SAMPLE ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHING-LEARNING 
kA a 


Story telling/ Conversation / + Story telling/ » Dramatization/ 
listening discussion listening Role Playing 
Drama Singing songs. » Reading story Language/Math- 
Reciting poems drawing/painting, books ematics games 
and songs dancing, etc. Projects + Preparation of 
Creative use of materials 

Puppet ple y Surveys 

o the blackboard Use of maps and 


Creative use of 


Langue ame: 

i guage stars = Activities related the blackboard globe, etc. 

Picture reading to using materi- 3 į » Solving cross- 

Reading story als, e.g. domi- Qu words 

books noes, puzzles. e Discussions =. Developing/asking 
cards, etc. Singing, dancing, questions 


Nature walk/ 


outings drawing/painting, Conducting 


clay modelling 
paper work, etc. oi 
+ Developing as 
e; Wilting COMES well as solving 
pons - + riddles/puzzles 
pee , Making scrap 
sessio) bodlés 


. Creative writing 
Nature walk/ 
excursions 
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It is also important to remember that 
activity-based teaching does not nec- 
essarily mean teaching through a well 
produced kit. A large number of activi- 
ties are possible even without the use 
of any extra materials by merely mak- 
ing more creative use of the given 
textbook, blackboard or the immedi- 
ate environment, e.g. putting two 
dashes followed by an alphabet (-- t) 
on the blackboard and asking each 
child to guess the word and write the 
guessed word on the blackboard is a 
lot of fun for children. In the process 
a class of 30 children will have a list 
of 30 three-letter words from the 
blackboard and thus add to their 
vocabulary. 


A very crucial aspect of the activity- 
based teaching-learning is the need to 
continuously keep track of progress in 
children's learning using the given 
learning objectives as indicators. Un- 
less planned properly, the risk in this 
approach is, that because of it’s infor- 
mal nature, children may enjoy the 
activities but not really gain from them 
in terms of the expected learning 
outcomes. We will come back to this 
aspect in greater detail a little later in 
the chapter. 


Classroom Organization and 
Management 


The kind of classroom climate created 
by the teacher has a lot of relevance 
with how much the children will gain 
from this approach. Organizing and 
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managing the classroom, therefore, 
becomes an important area which 
needs attention. Let us first consider 
what are the requirements of an ac- 
tivity-based or child-friendly class- 
room. Such a classroom requires: 


a flexible class arrangement to 
allow for change from large group 
to small group activities or from 
quiet to more energetic activities, 
e.g. a circle game after a story 
reading session. 


an arrangement which makes in- 
teraction and communication 
among children easier to enable 
them to learn from/with each other 
and from the teacher. 


an arrangement which provides 
opportunities to children to choose 
their activities and areas of inter- 
est. 


a display in which every child can 
find something of her/ his own 
which she/he can identify with 
and thus feel proud to be a part of 
the class. 


an arrangement which allows 
scope for children to work at their 
own pace and according to their 
own style. 

a periodically changing display 
which arouses the curiosity of the 
children and stimulates them to 
discuss and share ideas with oth- 
ers. 


Keeping these requirements in mind, 
how can we create a more child- 
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friendly classroom? 
Let us try and find an answer in terms 
of the following elements: 


— Physical environment of the class- 
room 
— Class arrangement 


— Time management 


Physical Environment of the 
Classroom 


The motivation of a child for coming 
to school is largely dependent on the 
school’s and classroom's physical 
environment and these also help to 
develop in the child appreciation of 
aesthetic beauty and orderliness. 


Class Display : Class display is an 
important aspect of the physical envi- 
ronment of the classroom. While in 
some schools proper display boards 
are available, in others, teachers have 
been seen to improvise with tying 
gunny material or old sarees along a 
wall to provide for display. The class 
display should have: : 


— some interesting pictures which 
should relate to the themes being 
taught in the class at that time so 
that the children’s curiosity can be 
aroused and they are stimulated to 
talk with each other on that theme. 


— children's own work. Often teach- 
ers put up only the ‘good’ work and 
Some children do not get an oppor- 
tunity to see their work displayed. 
This serves to demotivate them. It 


is desirable to put up something or 
the other made by every child so 
that the child feels proud of it and 
develops a sense of ‘belonging’ to 
that class. 


The materials should be displayed at 
the eye level of children. Teachers 
often keep them at a height that pre- 
vents children from spoiling them. 
Instead, teachers should, through 
repeated guidance, help children learn 
to look after the things in the class. 
It is also necessary to periodically 
change the display so that the child's 
curiosity stays aroused and the child 
looks forward to what is new! Paint- 
ing classroom walls with pictures is, 
therefore, not as good an idea as 
having a display which can be fre- 
quently changed. 


Learning Corners: Organization of 
learning corners in the class is a 
desirable way of catering to children 
with different interests and different 
learning styles. Learning corner can 
be arranged for each curricular area 
also. For each corner it is not neces- 
sary to have any expensive equipment. 
Relevant locally available material, 
improvised learning aids, children’s 
collections, materials available under 
the Operation Blackboard can all be 
well utilized. Children should have 
access to the corner and interact with 
the material individually or together 
with other children as and when re- 
quired. 

Classroom Library: To encourage and 
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Promote children’s interest in reading 
and learning, easy access to library 
books is very important, Unfortu- 
nately, even in many well equipped 
schools, books other than the text- 
books are available only in a separate 
library room and there is a period for 
using it, in most cases-once a week. 
There is every chance that a child may 
not be in a mood to read at that speci- 
fied time. In government schools, 
supplementary books are provided but 
rarely used since there are no arrange- 
ments for storing them in the class- 
room. In the interest of promoting not 
only reading skills and reading hab- 
its, but also self-learning skills, mak- 
ing provision for class libraries and 
using them is very important at the 
primary stage. 


— 
Class Arrangement 


We can consider class arrangementi 
terms of 

— Sitting Arrangement 

— Grouping of Children 

Sitting Arrangement 

The success of any classroom activ: 
ity is largely dependent on the sittin, 
and class arrangement. This include 
sitting position of not only the children 
but also the teacher. The commo 
practice in most schools is of children 
sitting in rows which may be suitab 
for keeping children quiet, but it def: 
nitely prevents interaction and com 
munication between children since 
does not provide for eye-to-eye contad 
among them which is an essential 
requirement for effective communica 
tion. 


While in small groups it is desirable 
for children to form circles, for a larg 
group activity a semi-circle arrange 
ment is more useful with the teach 
at one end, so that everyone can sé 
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everyone else. Again, the activity 
would often dictate the position, e.g. 
a story telling session is much more 
effective if children sit close to the 
teacher in a close-knit group. Poems 
and songs or dramatization which 
require action, would require children 
to stand and perform. In a large class 
children can stand in groups with one 
child leader with each group. 


The Teacher's Seat : The teacher's 
sitting/ standing position makes a 
large difference again to the way an 
activity is conducted. Teachers, in the 
child-centred approach, need to bring 
themselves down physically to the 
level of the children so that they can 
feel secure and relate to them. For 


this, it is necessary that the teacher * 


should sit at the same level as the 
children in a small group. situation or 
at only a slightly higher level in a 
whole class situation so that every 
child can see the teacher and whatever 
she/he is showing. It has often been 
seen that teachers stand and teach or 
. even tell a story while children are 
sitting on the ground. Children have 
to thus strain their necks to be able 
to see the teacher. It is advisable to 
keep the children’s eye-level as the 
desirable height at which the teacher 
Should be sitting. 


It is also necessary for a teacher in 
this approach to try and give attention 


to every child in the class. The teacher 
needs to, therefore, be moving among 
the children and not remain seated on 
her/his seat. 

Grouping of Children 


The child at the primary stage, as we 
have discussed elsewhere too, is at a 
stage when she/he needs individual- 
ized attention and supervision. Given 
the existing situation in our schools, 
both government and private, where 
the classes are more often than not, 
too large for teachers to be able to 
handle effectively, grouping of chil- 
dren is an effective strategy for better 
management of children's learning. At 
the same time there are many activi- - 
ties in the class which can be more 
effectively carried out in a whole class’ 
approach, e.g. story telling, or poems 
and songs. There is, therefore, a need . 
to have a flexible seating arrangement 
in the class which can provide for 
alternating between large and small 
groups as well as fór individual activi- 
ties. i cae De 
Depending on the nature of the learn- 
ing task, grouping can be done on the 
basis of : i 
— Interests and styles of learning of 
children 
— Ability levels of children 
— Age of the children 


In learning situations which require 
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guidance and supervision on the part 
of individual children, a mixed ability 
grouping can be more effective since 
the teacher cannot make herself avail- 

. able to all children at the same time. 
For example, activities like looking for 
the meaning of the words from a 
dictionary or doing a collage can be 
better given in a mixed ability group. 
This encourages cooperative learning 
in children since the brighter children 
can help the not-so-bright ones. A 
creative art activity, on the other hand, 
is generally provided individually to 
children. 


In situations where the teacher has to 
provide individual attention to chil- 
dren, the teacher can also adopt a 
- strategy whereby she/he can divide 
children into three to four groups. 
She/He can give some self-learning or 
creative tasks to the other groups 
while working intensively with one 
group only with undivided attention. 
She/He can rotate the same activity 
with the other groups in the same way 
on another day or at a different time, 
group by group. It can be a good idea 
to write the three or four activities 
planned for the day on the blackboard 
and ensure that each group gets a 
turn with all the activities, 


Many teachers like to introduce a new 
learning area or topic to the whole 
group of children in a grade and then 
give them various activities over a 
period of time in smaller groups, or in 
pairs for reinforcement and practice 


as also for being able to work further 
on it according to their own level, 
This approach is helpful in a multi- 
level strategy as suggested in this 
framework. (Refer Teaching-Learning 
with a Difference in Part II of the 
document.) 


An important element in group work: 
is that although the task assigned to 
the group may be common, every child 
must have a role to perform which 
should be defined for her/ him. Often 
it has been observed that some chil- 
dren are more active and complete the 
task quickly while a few children in 
the group may not have participated 
at all. It is also necessary to ensure 
that the number of children assigned 
to a group is manageable. 


Time Management 


In a child-centred approach which 
is less structured as compared to the 
teacher-centred approach, the man- 
agement of time, both of the teacher 
and the child is very important. Let us 
consider a situation where the 
teacher spends three to four days in 
preparing a cardboard TV or a large 
model of the solar system which is 
used in only one lesson by the teacher 
and is too fragile to give in the hands 
of children! Is it worth spending so 
much time? 

Similarly, let us think of a situation 
where the teacher gives one group of 
children an activity like reading indi- 
vidually from their textbooks and at- 
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tends to another group. If the teacher 
does not monitor what the children 


have done the children's time may well 
go waste. In the same way, making 
Grade II children carry out an activity 
appropriate for Grade IV can be a 
waste of time for them. .Teaching 
higher level concepts to children who 
have uot yet understood even the 
easier ones along with the fast learn- 


ers can again be an example of poor 
time management. Making optimal 
use of the time, therefore, is an 
important concern for which proper 
planning of activities becomes 'impor- 
tant’. 


Teaching-Learning Materials 


Teaching-learning materials are the 
actual vehicle that carries the curricu- 
lum to the child. Till now the textbook 
has been the most important and in 
Many cases, the only teaching-learn- 
ing material for the child at the pri- 
Mary stage. The quality of the textbook 
and other teaching-learning material 
Particularly in terms of how child- 
friendly it is, is likely to determine how 
much the child will benefit from it. The 
child-friendliness depends on: 
— how far its language is suitable for 
“the child for whom it is meant. 
— how far the content is relevant for 
the child and within the child's 
level of comprehension. 

— how far it promotes activity-based 
learning through the organization 
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of the content and exercises sug- 
gested. 


— how far it creates interest and mo- 
tivation in the child to use it and 
learn more about what is read. 


Evaluation of textbooks that are being 
used in the schools presently indicates 
that most textbooks do not meet these 
requirements adequately. Often, the 
authors themselves admit that the 
textbooks, though meant for children, 
are actually developed keeping the 
teacher in mind. The teaching-learn- 
ing aids also, which are often deve- 
loped by teachers seem to be more 
teacher-centred, and are designed to 
be used as teaching aids or models 


_ rather than as learning aids for chil- 


dren. 

What are the kinds of materials that 
are likely to facilitate carrying out 
of a child-centred, activity-based 
programme more successfully ? 
Before we address this issue let us ask 
ourselves another question. 


Are Textbooks Necessary be 

The existing practice is of providing 
one textbook per grade for each of the 
curricular areas. For Environmental 
Studies for Grades I and II no text- 
books are prescribed but most schools 
go in for textbooks for these areas as 
well, Evidently, therefore, there is a 
need for textbooks. But this is more 
a teacher's need since teachers want 
to have the entire content for teach- 
ing provided to them in a sequenced 
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way so that they can teach 'methodi- 


cally’. This is a genuine need of the ' 


system, particularly, since in many 
cases the teachers themselves are not 
confident of. their knowledge of -the 
content that has to be taught. It also 
helps parents, in the case of those who 
are educated, to help children at home 
with their studies. But in the process, 
` what happens? Most of the time we 
end up giving books to children which 
do not attract them or which often on 
their own make little sense to them 
since they are information-loaded. 
With such books children fail to make 
any lasting bond. In other words, we 
end up making books that are child- 
unfriendly. 


What can be the Way Out ? 


One of the ways out could be to make 
two kinds of materials — one for 
teachers and the other for children, in 
line with their respective needs. “` 


The Teacher's Need 


What do the teachers need? Teachers 
need a detailed guide which should give 
_ them in a very well-sequenced way: 

» details of the content to be taught 
to the children with explanation of 
difficult concepts, if any. 

e details of the possible techniques to 
be used to ‘teach’ the content in a 
very well .sequenced way indicat- 
ing: 3 

|= how previous learning can be 
assessed. 
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how the learning unit has to be 
introduced. 


what activities can be conducted 
with children, who may be at 
different levels of attainment. 


what could be the ways to as- 
sess the extent to which chil- 
dren have attained the expected 
outcomes identified for that 
learning area. 

what could be the remedial ac- 
tivities for helping children who 
have not attained what was 
expected. 


The Child's Need 


The child's need is on the other hand 
very different. What does the child 
actually need ? The child needs ma- 
terial in conformity with the way the 
child learns. 
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In Chapter 2, we have discussed de- 
velopmental characteristics of children 
and their learning needs. Keeping 
these in mind we can say that children 
at the primary stage need teaching- 


learning material, whether 


in the form 


of books or kit material/aids, which 
help the child : 


progress from actual, concrete 
experience, through two-dimen- 
sional picture representations 
to more abstract ideas, in a 
graded way. 


progress from familiar to unfa- 
miliar situations/ideas. 

get interested in activities that 
excite her/his . curiosity and 
imagination while bringing in 
some element of humour as well! 
read and understand whatever 


is to be learnt easily by using 

bold print and level of language 

which is largely part of the 

child's vocabulary and level of 

comprehension. . 

= by including concepts which 

are within the child's capac- 

ity to understand. 

by including themes/content 

which are drawn from and 
-` relevant to the child's daily 
` life. 

> by providing the child oppor- 

tunity to revisit concepts. 


derive a sense of satisfaction on : 


completing 4 book/material 
which is not too lengthy. 
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e get encouraged to explore, ex- 
periment and discover. knowl- 
edge from the world around her/ 


him. 


e get attracted to them for having 
interesting, funny and ‘alive’ il- 
lustrations which stimulate the 
child to not only use the mate- 
rial but also want to share it 
with her/his friends! 


If we compare the wide difference 
between the teacher's requirements 
and the needs of the child, it becomes 
clearly evident that the materials for 
the children and for the teacher can- 
not be combined without compromis- 
ing on their respective needs. 


Another important consideration _in 
developing teaching-learning materials 
for children is that children at the 
primary stage (as mentioned in Chap- 
ter 2) learn through active experience, 
exploration and experimentation. The 
textbook by itself can at best only 
provide some two-dimensional repre- 
sentation of real life objects or situa- - 
tions and not ‘concrete experience. 
Thus it has also been observed gener- 
ally that once a textbook is provided, 
even if a kit or activities are suggested, 
teachers have a tendericy to limit the 
teaching to the textbook only. This 
approach does not provide adequate 
concept clarity to the child and there 
is a tendency on the part of the child 
to learn the given material by rote. 


Textbooks also, by themselves, are 
generally not able to: cater to the 
/ 
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LEVEL II (Grades HI and 14) 


CHILDREN'S TEACHING-LEARNING 
MATERIALS * 
(To be supplied) 


Language () Reader. cum 


workbook in thrée 


Level 1 (Grades I and Il) 


to four modules 
Language ` (I) * Graded reader cum (C) ~ Supplementary 
workbook in the reading material 
form of three to four in the form 
modules, ; story books, 
(e) Kit d see «children's mag; 
matra’ cards, 
dominoes, word zines tc. 


puzzles, ete, 


Mathematics (I) * Graded workbook „m 
the form of three wọ 
four modules. + 

(C) Kit of number 

readiness material, 
number cards, 
dominoes, abacus 
etc. 


Environmental (J) Workbook. 
Education 


Mathematics (I) Workbook in 
y three to four 
modules with 
some examples 
etc. in child 
friendly format 
for self learning 
{C) “Mathematics kit 
supplied under 
Operation Black- 
board. 


Art Education (C) Local/improvised 
musical instruments, 


Environmental (1). Textbook cum 
Education workbook with 
: alternative, child 
friendly formats, 
e.g stories, 
anecdotes, etc. in 
three to: four 
modules, 


* Each of the workbooks iti the above areas should 
have some blank pages for creative art work, which 
will thus link art to that curricular area. 


As for Level 1. 
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thematics (I) 


Environmental {I 


=A few sets for the whole cl 
individual child 


* At all levels Language and Environmen- 

tal Education can also be integrated mean- 

ingfully in one Reader-cum-Workbook only. 

The mathematics workbooks should, how- 

ever, in all cases have content related to 

de life situations with appropriate illustra- 
ions. 
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spiral nature of children's learning ad- 
equately because of their linear ap- 
proach of moving from 'simple to com- 
plex’. 

In view of the above considerations the 
following scheme of teaching-learning 
materials is suggested for children and 
teachers for the different levels. 


Teacher's Material (To be 
Supplied) 


Teachers need to be supplied with 
handbooks in all learning areas in- 
cluding Art Education in the form of 
detailed teachers version of the pre- 
scribed textbooks/workbooks in tune 
with the needs of teachers identified 
above. These should focus on both 
subject content and pedagogy. 


The teachers’ guide would in addition 
to the details regarding use of the 
suggested materials also detail out use 
of supplementary material available in 
the school as part of Operation Black- 
board (OB). The workbooks could also 
include exercises/activities involving 
use of the OB material including story 
books. À 

The intention of providing workbooks 
in three to four modules is to provide 
for children to learn at their own pace 
within a level in a flexible, multilevel 
situation. Therefore materials for 
Grades I and Il, for example under 


- Level 1, would be common but graded. 


Each module is expected to be of not 


more than thirty to forty pages to give 
the child a sense of achievement and 
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progress, as the child moves to the 
next module after completing the pre- 
vious module. 


For children who are fast learners, 
within a level, a fifth module in the 
form of enrichment material should be 
made available. Only a few copies of 
this module may be needed at a time. 
The enrichment material should focus 
on more in-depth understanding and 
skills related to learning at the. exist- 


Teachers’ handbooks 
Compilation of Stories, 
Rhymes/ Activities etc. 
Models 

Wall Maps 


Art Material 


Pool of diagnostic test items 
Blackboard Story Cards 


Dictionary 


~ Globe 
Blackboard 


Workbooks 


Story Books - 


Improvised Musical Instruments 
Dominoes (Shape, Colour, Word, 
Picture, Number etc.) 

` Puzzles/Blocks/Games 
Open-ended Pieture Cards 


Globe 
Posters/Charts 
Number Cards 
Mathematics Kit 
Scienta Kit Alphabet Cards 


Picture Charts 
Puppets, e.g, Stick/Finger 
d 


Children's Encyclopaedia 
Outdoor /Sports Equipment 


Concrete material/situations in the 
immediate environment 


ing level and not include the content 
for the next level. 3 
Teaching Aids or Learning Aids? 


Teachers are being given an annual 
contingency to develop teaching- 
learning materials. These can be both 
teaching aids or learning aids. The 
difference between them is : 


* Teaching aids are those handled by 
-teachers only for demonstration, 
e.g. a model is a teaching aid. 


® Learning aids are those which 
children can manipulate and thus 
learn from them, e.g. dominoes, 
puzzles are learning aids. 


Homework 


Assigning homework at the primary 
stage is not to be treated as compul- 
sory and should be left to the discre- 
tion of the class teac 
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homework is given it should not be an 
exact repetition Or extension of 
 classwork. The work given should be 
interesting, creative and of a kind that 
children can do themselves or may be 
with parent's supervision only. In 
other words, homework is meant for 
the child, not the parents. The work 
should not lead to any stress or bur- 
den on the child, e.g. home work as- 
signed after a unit on “Time” at Level 
II could be asking the child to procure 
arailway timetable and study the time 
of arrival and departure of important 
trains from the village /town/city the 
child lives in. It is also important for 
the teacher to check the homework 
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done by children to ensure that it is 
taken seriously. 


Making Assessment Child 
Friendly 


Assessment of children’s progress isa 
crucial aspect of any teaching learn- 
ing situation. It is integral to the, 
teaching learning process and cannot 
be viewed as isolated from it. Unfor- 
tunately, in today’s context, instead of 
supporting the teaching learning pro- 
cess it tends to dominate it and is 
treated by parents and teachers alike 
as an end in itself! Inevitably it is the 
child who bears the final brunt of it! 
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In this section we will review this 
aspect and try to answer three specific 
questions in this regard. 


e Why do we need to assess 
children’s learning? 


+ What should be assessed and 
when ? 


e How should assessment be done? 


Why do We Need to Assess 
Children’s Learning? 


Teaching, learning and assessment, all 
bear a very close relationship with 
each other. Teaching cannot and 
should not continue without taking 
stock of what is taught has been 
imbibed by the children or not and 
for the purpose of ensuring that, as- 
sessment becomes an essential aspect 
of the teaching learning process. 


To put it in another Way, we can say 
assessment is a vital part of the teach- 
; ing-learning cycle, as you can see in 
the figure below. 


Assessing children's 
existing knowledge, 
skills, attitudes 


Providing TEACHING- Planning 
remedial teaching LEARNING teaching 


CYCLE 


Assessing Carrying out 
learning teaching 
Assessment is required for a number 

of purposes : 


to help improve an individual 
‘child's learning as also to im- 
prove the quality of the total 
learning programme. 


to provide feedback to parents, 
to the teacher of the next grade 
and to the children. 


to identify some qualifications 


Sor eligibility of entry to the next 
stage of education, e.g. a cen- 
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tralized assessment at the end 
of Grade V. 

» to monitor overall national stan- 
dards in education. 


» toidentify broad learning needs 
of children to carry out resource 
planning and review of curricu- 
lum at all levels. 


Need for Change of Attitude 


Basically, therefore, the first step in 
reviewing assessment practices, par- 
ticularly at the primary stage, is to help 
change the attitudes of all concerned 
towards the purpose of assessment. 


‘Marks’, ‘ranks’, ‘grades’ seem to 
emerge in the present day system as 
major concerns, thus increasing the 
sense of unhealthy competition and 
often leading to traumatic experiences 
for children. Humiliation. low self- 
esteem and demoralization are inevi- 
table outcomes or emotions which, 
therefore, get associated generally with 
assessment in the case of a large 
number of children. The ‘test’ or the 
examination conducted’ also more 
often than not, focuses on ‘what the 
child does not know’ rather than on 
what the child knows’. 
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The entire teaching-learning process 
thus does little to help the child learn 
to be' as discussed in Chapter 3. Also, 
the results of the assessment gener- 
ally do not get followed up with any 
remedial teaching to help the child, 
and in the process the child's learn- 
ing gaps get wider and still wider. 
There is need to impress. therefore. 
that assessment of individual child's 
progress is essentially to be diagnos- 
tic in nature. Its specific purpose is to 
improve teaching and learning by 
(a) diagnosing learning strengths and 
weaknesses, (b) measuring the child's 
progress against the given expected 
learning outcomes. and (c) reviewing 
the teaching learning strategies and 
replanning where necessary. 

It is often overlooked that activity- 
based teaching by its very nature 
lends itself to not only reinforcing 
children's learning but also providing 
feedback to the teacher regarding each 
child's attainment. 


what should be Assessed 
and When : 


Assessment of the child’s progress has 
to address all the aspects identified 
under four pillars, particularly in 
terms of the expected learning out- 
comes identified for each curricular 
area. The intention of assessment 
should be to bring all children upto a 
satisfactory level of attainment and 
not to be content with having children 
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pass with 40 per cent marks. Assess- 
ment is, therefore, to be 'comprehen- 
sive’ and ‘continuous’ in nature. It 
should also aim at finding out what 
the child ‘knows’ and not only what 
she/he ‘does not know’. 


How often should a child's progress be 
assessed? As we all know learning 
takes place on a continuum. As a 
result, if we want to ensure that the 
child’s progress is satisfactory keeping 
the expected learning outcomes in 
mind, we will need to keep on assess- 
ing the child's learning on a continu- 
ous basis so as to identify difficulties, 
if any, and attend to them in time. 


In the proposed multi-level approach 
this becomes even more important 
since the assessment would decide at 
which point the child is within a level 
and will need to be provided the learn- 
ing experiences accordingly. 
Therefore while some kind of assess- 
ment will be required on a regular 
basis, a more structured assessment 
will be required at some ‘key transi- 
tion points’ both within a level and 
acrossi-the levels. +.) : nor 5143 
As discussed in the sectionoh!Mate-> 
rials, it is suggested that the workbook 
should be prepared in a graded modu- 
lar form. ‘To facilitate the monitoring 
of children’s progress, some structured 
assessment items therefore should be 
included both at the beginning and at 
the end of every module which could 
help the teacher decide the entry level 
of the child as also to decide if the child 
is ready for the next module. 
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The assessment will thus have to be 
very individual based and not envis- 
aged as a whole class exercise to be 
carried out routinely and simulta- 
neously as a half yearly and annual 
examination, within a level. 


At the end of each of the three levels 
i.e. Levels I, II and III, however, a whole 
class assessment will be required to 
ensure that all the children are ‘ready’ 
for the next level. Given the multi-level 
approach, it is expected that all chil- 
dren, except a few with special needs, 
should be able to reach this stage of 
readiness. 


How Should Assessment be 
Donenin, BIEDA wit 
The ‘how’ of assessment can be con- 
sidered under three main heads: 


Assessment techniques and pro- 
cedures 


» Recording of information ob- 
tained ë 


Reporting on child's progress 


Assessment Techniques and 
Procedures 


Learning, to take place, needs a vari- 
ety of experiences. How do we know 
that each child is actually learning’ 
while going through the planned expe- 
riences? We use different ways. Some- 
times we just observe the child doing 
some activity, interacting with the fel- 
low members of the group; sometimes _ 
we place the child in contrived situa- 


. lection of diagnostic test items 
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tions and do systematic observations. 
At other times we try to find out the 
child's achievement through oral ques- 
tioning only and sometimes expect the 
child to write answers to questions. 


Why do we do so? Because learning 
of different aspects does not take place 
in isolation and hence a variety of 
techniques are required to find out the 
attainment of various aspects. This is 
particularly true in the case of activ- 


‘ity-based teaching which caters to not 


only the cognitive but also the affec- 
tive and psycho-motor aspects of the 
personality and, therefore, cannot be 
limited to paper-pencil assessment 
techniques. 
E 


— both formal and 
Ase 


5 an 


learning outcome 


Remember: Every 


does not lend itself to quantitative | 


assessment — for example, cooperation 
or tolerance. These can however be 
assessed qualitatively through obser- 
vation of child's behaviour in different 


situations and over a period of time. 


To facilitate the work of assessing 


- children with a view to helping them 


make satisfactory progress in learning, 


the teacher should be supplied a col- 
cover- 


ing the entire range of expected learn- 


ing outcomes in a graded way- Diag- 
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nostic test items are prepared specifi- 
cally to help identify the exact 
strengths and weaknesses of the child 
to plan further inputs. 


Recording Children's Progress 


Keeping in view the largemumbers in 
the class and the need for individual- 


_ ized assessment, any recording tech- 
“nique suggested should be: 


e easy to use, 

e easy to store/save 
e easy to interpret 
There can be different ways of record- 
ing a child's progress 


` samples of children's work, checklist/ 


cators derived from , the expected 
learning outcomes. - = 


Reporting Children's Progress w 


who do we report to ? 
The main persons. who. will, benefit 
from the assessment records and who 
we need to report to are : sais 


e the children themselves Ni 


o the teacher of the next grade 


e the parents _ : 

what do we report about ? 

We need to report about : 

e What the child has learned and 
not what she /he has been taught. 

e The positive achievements and 
progress made by the child. 
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e The child's weaknesses, if any, and 
suggest positive remedial mea- 
sures. Not only academic achieve- 
ments but also the child's inter- 
ests, attitudes, values and level of 
participation. - 


When and how do we report ? 


We need to report to the parents and 
teacher of the next grade in the form 
of quarterly consolidated report cards 
accompanied by informal discussions 
with the parents from time to time. 
These discussions assume great im- 
portance in the case of parents who 
are not literate but are interested in 
their child's performance. Providing a 
space on the report ‘card for the com- 
ments of parents would encourage 
parental involvement. 


Remember: Any kind of reporting of 
the child's progress must be in clear, 
simple, non-technical language; 
should always be brief and to the 
point. A positive report goes a long 
way in building the confidence and 
self esteem of the child and the par- 
ents. Positive remarks about the 
child make the parents feel very 
proud of their child which in turn 
strengthens more positive relation- 
ship between them and motivates 
the child for further learning. 
Teachers must, therefore, ensure 
that positive remarks precede any 
negative comment. 


Role of the Teacher in the 
Teaching-learning Process 
Undoubtedly the teacher's role in the 
context of a child-centred class is that 
of a facilitator, friend and guide. A 
detailed description of the role is given 
in Chapter 7. 


The whole process of a child-centred 


approach can however be successfully 


adopted provided certain basic learn- 


| -ing conditions exist in the school. The 


following chapter deals with this as- 
pect. 


Essential 
ng Cond 


tions 


i 


Learnl 


SE Comm pios 


ur country is in the process of 

enacting a constitutional 

amendment by which elemen- 
tary education will soon be made 
compulsory and will get recognized as 
a fundamental right of every child 
upto the age of 14 years. This would 
involve serious liability on the part of 
the parents for ensuring that their 
child goes to the school and on the 
part of the government for providing 
educational facilities for every child. 


What does this liability really involve? 
Is merely providing ‘a primary school’ 
sufficient to honour this commitment 
to the child ? Or, does it have to be 
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a primary school/programme which 
ensures at least the minimum essen- 
tial learning conditions so that every 
child can get an opportunity to attain 
at least the identified expected levels 
of learning? 
If we want all children to come to 
school, continue in school during the 
years of primary education and learn 
whatever is expected in the school, 
there can be no two opinions that we 
must ensure that schools have the 
conditions considered essential for 
learning. A very large percentage of 
our existing schools unfortunately do 
not have even the minimum condi- 
tions required for meaningful teaching 
learning. 

In this chapter we will discuss the 

following questions: 

ə What are the existing conditions 
in a large number of primary 
schools today? 

+ What are the conditions consid- 
ered essential for learning? 


Existing Conditions 


If we consider the status of primary 
schools in the country today we will 
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find a wide range of differences, in 
terms of facilities and quality of edu- 
cation offered to the children. On the 
one hand, we have schools, particu- 
larly in urban areas, which cater to 
the elite. Some of these are likely to 
be comparable to the best schools 
anywhere in the world. At the other 
end we have a very large number of 
schools in the government sector, 
particularly in the remote rural and 
tribal areas, which do not even have 
a teacher for every class ora proper 
blackboard! And most likely, these 
would be the schools catering to the 
children who are first generation 
learners and have little or no support 
for learning from the home front, ei- 
ther, This makes these children dou- 
bly disadvantaged. 

Let us take a look at some statistics 
which will help us understand the 
scene better. 


This information is in no Way exhaus- 
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tive, nor universal, since there are 
wide variations from one region to 
another, and often within a region as 
well. These statistics are merely an 
indication of the large number of 
schools in the country that are func- 
tioning in very difficult circumstances.. 
Can we realistically expect children in 
some of these so called ‘schools’ to be 
able to really achieve even the ex- 
pected levels of learning ? 


Essential Learning 
Conditions 
The National Policy on Education 


(1986) clearly stressed that “to pro- 
mote equality, it will be necessary to 


- Provide equal opportunities to all not 


only in access to education but also 
in conditions for success”. What are 
these conditions that can be termed as 
being essential for success for primary - 
grade children? Let us try to consider 
these in terms: 


e Conditions Related to the Child 
+ Conditions Related to the School 
e Conditions Related to the Teachers 


Conditions Related to 
the Child 


Good Physical Health and 
Emotional Security 

For a child to be able to gain optimally 
from the school programme in terms 
of being able to learn to know, learn 
to do, learn to live together with oth- 
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ers and to learn to be, it is essential 
for a child to be in satisfactory physi- 
cal and mental health and also feel a 
sense of emotional security. The re- 
sponsibility for ensuring this lies 
largely with the family. However, in a 
very large number of cases the family/ 
parents are not able to provide appro- 
priate nutrition and health care to the 
child due to impoverished family con- 
ditions or sometimes because of lack 
of knowledge. Often difficult home 
situations lead to children come to 
school feeling emotionally insecure as 
well. 


The school can, to some extent, com- 
pensate with a : 


e good mid-day meal programme. 
e effective school health programme. 


e parent interaction and education . 
programme focusing on areas of 
nutrition, health care and appro- 
priate child-rearing practices. 


ə warm and joyful school environ- 
ment. 


Readiness for Schooling 


The child comes to school around the 
age of six years. The first six years of 
life are considered the most critical 
years as these lay the foundation for 
life and are also likely to determine the 
extent to which a child will gain from 
primary education. If a child is 
brought up in a happy, secure and 
stimulating environment she /he also 
develops in these years the necessary 
readiness for primary schooling. This 
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helps the child to adjust to school and 
perform to the best of her/his ability. 
This readiness implies : 


— Personal and social readiness in 
terms of: 


» developing interest in and a habit 
of going to school properly bathed 
and dressed and with proper toi- 
let habits. 


e developing sense of confidence and 
self-esteem which comes Jrom re- 
ceiving appreciation from others 
and experiencing success. 


— academic readiness in terms of: 


© becoming familiar with, and pos- 
sessing an adequate vocabulary in 
the language used in the school 
which, in many cases is different 
Jrom that used in the home. This 
would be necessary before learning 
to read and write in that language. 


any dimension, solving simple prob- 
lems etc. which are needed to un- 


— readiness for Sports, art, music, 
dance, drama in terms of : 


® good body control and eye-hand co- 
ordination and coordination of fine 
and large muscles, 


Research in this area has demon- 
strated that, this readiness js very 
important from the Point of view of 
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helping children perform better in 
school. Unfortunately, due to factors 


discussed in Chapter 1 most children ` 


in today’s situation, do not get the 
necessary experiences and environ- 
ment at home to be able to develop 
this readiness, This is particularly true 
for the first generation learners. 


The solution, therefore, lies in provid- 
ing Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
of an appropriate,quality to children 
which can compensate for the defi- 
cits at the home front and help chil- 
dren develop the required readiness. 
It has been established through re- 
Search that the children who have 
experienced Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, adjust and achieve better and 
continue in the school system longer 
as compared to the children who come 
into. primary schools directly from 
their homes. There is a need, there- 
fore, to provide all children opportu- 
nity to attend a good Early Childhood 
Programme which would provide them 
a sound base for learning. 


In the absence of a good ECE 
programme, (until the facility gets 
universalized) readiness for schooling 
can, to some extent be ensured, 
through building in a two-to-three 
month long school readiness pro- 
gramme at the beginning of Grade I. 
In situations where the child's home 


language is different from the school ` 


language, the need for a ‘bridge’ 
programme at the primary stage also 
becomes an essential requirement. 
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(This is discussed in detail in Part 2 
of this document). 


Attendance in School 


Attending school regularly is the first 
and foremost condition for effective 
and continuous learning. In the rural 
set up irregular attendance of children 
becomes a major problem since it 
brings about a break in children's 
learning as well as in the habit of 
coming to school. The common rea- 
sons for children not coming regularly 
should, therefore; be identified and 
possible solutions worked out. Some 
of the possible reasons could be: 


e household chores 
e earning for the family 


e sibling care 

e working in the fields during the 
harvest season 

e uninteresting school routine 

e inclement weather etc. 

Some of these problems are more 

specific to the girl child. Possible ways 

of addressing these problems could be 
through : 

e creating awareness among the par- 
ents regarding the importance of 
education for their children, both 
girls and boys, and the need to 
send them to school regularly. 


e providing alternative child care facil- 
ity like day care centres/ creches/ 
anganwadis for the younger siblings 
with timings synchronised with the 
primary school to allow the older 
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child to attend school. For 3-6-year 
olds the anganwadis are already 
being provided under the Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS). 
Family or community based day 
care facilities need to be promoted 
through support from government 
and non government organisations. 
planning school vacations and tim- 
ings in consultation with the local 
community to suit their schedule in- 
stead of having A uniform pattern 
in every school. 

e making the school programme joy- 

L and interesting by making it 
more activity-based and bringing in 
more of sports, art, music, drama 
into the programme. 

+ having a positive, encouraging cli- 
mate in the school for children in 
which they can express themselves 
without fear or inhibition rather 
than one founded on the belief 
“spare the rod and spoil the child”. 
There should be no place ina good 
school programme for corporal pun- 
ishment. 

Meeting Individual Needs of 

Children 

As has been repeatedly mentioned in 

the previous chapters, each child has 

her/his own pace and style of learn- 
ing. In view of this, addressing all 
children even within a grade, as at one 
level and expecting them to be doing 
the same lessons of the textbook and 


the same exercises at the same time 
principle of in- 


contradicts the basic 
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dividual differences in children's 
learning. This approach which is tra- 
ditionally practised, therefore, serves 
as a major obstacle to children's learn- 
ing. Adopting a multi-level approach to 
teaching-learning at the primary 
Stage, therefore, as suggested in Chap- 
ter 4, becomes an essential condition 
for children’s learning in both multi- 
grade and mono-grade schools. 


Conditions Related to the 
School 


Certain minimum facilities must be 
ensured in every school on a regular 
basis. These include, for every group 
of 30-40 children : 


e a usable black-board 
» adequate quantity of usable chalk 


e timely and adequate supply of text- 
books and other teaching-learning 
material 

* some interesting supplementary 
reading material 

» ‘adequate sized classroom ( recom- 
mended size is 1 sq: metre per 
child) 

» well-ventilated classroom 
ficient light 

e mats for children to sit on 

e- material recommended under Op- 
eration Blackboard including mate- 
rial for sports, music, play etc. 


e drinking water 
è usable toilet facility 


with suf- 
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e most important of all a trained | 
teacher 


In addition to the above there is need 
to provide a school boundary and play 
space for children and storage space 
for materials. 


In this context, in view of a dearth of 
resources in the country, possibilities 
of double shift schools and sharing of 
existing resources within and across 
different sectors at the grassroot level 
can be considered to make minimum 
facilities available to all. 


Conditions Related to 
Teachers $ 
Appointment, Posting and Transfer 
of Teachers 


Itis very essential at the primary stage 
to provide local teachers who would be 
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able to understand the background, 
culture, habits, language of the chil- 
dren who come to the school. The 
children too would be able to relate to 
the local teachers better. The need to 
rationalize the posting of teachers on 
this basis cannot, therefore, be ig- 
nored. 


Particular attention also needs to be 
paid to the appointment of women 
teachers. This is very important from 
' the point of view of encouraging girls 
to comé to school. Resource teachers 
also need to be appointed where nec- 
essary, to enable children with special 
learning needs to derive greater ben- 
efit from the school programme. 


It is often seen that schools in remote 
areas inevitably become multi-grade 
“schools since teachers do not want to 
go to these areas while schools closer 
to the main road/highway end up 
having more than the required num- 
ber of teachers. This situation occurs 
often, because teachers prefer to be 
posted in places closer to their homes/ 
village /town/city. Women teachers 
posted in rural areas often do not find 
a proper local place to stay and, there- 
fore, have to travel long distances to 
reach the school daily. This inevitably 
affects their quality of teaching and 
the time they can devote to it. 


Appointments and posting of teachers 

must, therefore, be done keeping in 

mind: 

e „class size and number of grades 
in the school 
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+ number of children with special 
needs 


+. language background of chil- 
dren 


e location of the school 
e facilities available for teachers 


Supportive and rational posting and 
transfer policy for teachers will go a 
long way in sustaining a sense of 
motivation and commitment in the 
teachers which, in turn, would have 
a positive effect on children's learning. 
Regular Teacher Attendance 
It is necessary to ensure that every 
teacher attends school regularly and 
participates actively for the full dura- 
tion in the school programme every- 
day. Field experiences and research 
studies show that this aspect needs 
more attention in most primary 
schools. How can this be ensured? 

This can be ensured if: 

e suitable service and working con- 
ditions are provided to all the 
teachers 

e the community gets actively in- 
volved in the management of the 
school and monitoring of teacher's 
activities / time 

è suitable recognition and apprecia- 
tion is provided to the teachers 


Adequate Instructional Time 

It is a well known fact that the num- 

ber of working days and instructional 
time have a direct bearing on the 
amount and quality of teaching-learn- 
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ing activities conducted by the teacher. 
According to the National Curriculum 
Framework, the prescribed number of 
teaching days is 200-220. In the state 
government schools particularly this 
number gets drastically reduced to 
even as little as 150-160 due to: 


ə 20 per cent of the working days 
being used for annual/terminal ex- 
aminations 


e teachers attending 
programmes 

e holidays, community functions and 
festivals 


e insufficient number of teachers 
® overcrowded classes 


e teachers coming late and going 
early particularly in far off rural 
schools 


e assignment of duties and respon- 
sibilities other than teaching, i.e. 
managing mid-day meals, election 
duties, conducting surveys, literacy 
classes, village Mapping and so on. 


training 


The extra duties that the teachers . 


have to do cut down on the time ac- 
tually available to them for teaching, 
This is bound to affect children’s 
learning. Authorities need to examine 
this problem very carefully and 
should as far as Possible, avoid de- 
ployment of teachers for other assign- 
ments. If their services have to be 


taken, it is very essential that appro- 
priate arrangements are made for a 
substitute teacher for that period so 
that the students do not suffer. 


Trained Teachers with 
Adequate Subject Competence 


While, undoubtedly, some teachers 
may be “born teachers” the large 
majority of teachers need appropriate 
training to be able to teach effectively. 
A trained teacher, therefore, becomes 
an essential factor for facilitating 
children’s learning. A large number of 
teachers in our country are not 
trained at all for teaching at the pri- 
mary level 


It is also observed that many teachers 
who teach at the primary level do not 
necessarily have adequate under- 
standing themselves of the content to 
be taught. It, therefore, becomes es- 
sential not only to give periodic train- 
ing to teachers but also include sub- 
ject enrichment content as a neces- 
Sary part of their training. 


All the above factors need to be essen- 
tially attended to, if we want children 
at the primary stage to attain the 
expected learning outcomes learning 
identified for this stage. Then only we 
would be in a position to claim that we 
have honoured our commitment to the 
child. 
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ER for providing effective 
education to the child are no 
doubt very important but the 
most significant factor in facilitating 
the child's learning is the teacher. 
substitute for the 
teacher particularly at the 
stage of education. In order to 
to perform her/his role effectively, it 
is very necessary that the teacher 
undergoes the ‘right type of training’ 
both initially 
while on the job, to keep herself/him- 
self upto date with the latest develop- 
ments in the area of primary educa- 
tion 

In this chapter we will focus on this 
important area of teacher education 
and centre our discussion around the 
following questions: 

ə What is the expected role of the 
teacher in the present context at 
the primary stage? 

ə What should pe the content and 
strategies for preparing teachers, 
to enable them to play this role 
more effectively? 


Closely related to the entire issue of 


teacher preparation and good quality 


the more basic issue of 
right type of persons for 
profession. One of the 
the right type 
the teach- 


of training is 
selecting the 
the teaching 
major concerns is that 


for this state of affairs could be that: 


many people do not have any in- 
terest in teaching 

brighter young women/men opt for 
other professions 

teaching is viewed as a low status 
profession 

the selection procedures in pre- 
service training courses do not lead 
to the identification of the right 
type of candidates for teaching 
young children. 


It becomes necessary, 
flect upon who is the right kind of 


packground and possess A 
attitude towards tea 
also be useful if she/he is creative, 
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innovative, interested in children and 
has skills in music dance and/or 
drama. Since it is very difficult to use 
these criteria for selection during large 
scale recruitment of teachers, it is 
Suggested that more rigorous selection 
Procedures should be employed at the 
time of entry to pre-service courses, 


Selecting the tight type of trainees 
however is just the first step. It be- 
comes important next to reflect, in 
depth, about the Preparation of the 
_ Selected candidates, For this let us first 
examine what is the role of the teacher 
for which she/he has to be prepared. 


Role of the Teacher 


In view of what: has been discussed in 
Chapters 2 to 5 in this document 
the teacher at the : Primary Stage 
would, in the Present context, be re- 
quired to : 


, 
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Be a facilitator of learning. 
Be a guide and friend to the child. 


© Be affectionate to every child with- 
out any bias. 


e Be easily accessible to every child, 


e Be active, enthusiastic, imagina- 
tive, resourceful. 


* Be flexible and open to ideas and 
innovations. 


e Be knowledgeable about the sub- 
ject content. 


e. Be able to establish linkages and 
. interact with the local community 
and authorities. 


© Be able to make collective deci- 
sions and plan school activities 
with other teachers. * 


e Bea good role model for the child. 


For performing the above role effec- 
tively let us identify the major areas 
of job responsibility of a teacher for 
which she/he should Possess or ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge, have the 
right kind of attitude and develop 
necessary skills. 


The major areas of job responsibility 
can be broadly categorised as : 


e Transacting the curriculum with 
the children using a child friendly 
approach. . 

e Developing and Maintaining cor- 
dial contacts with the community 
and involving them in school ac- 
tivities. 

* Maintaining cordial interpersonal 
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relationships with fellow teachers 
and supervisory staff. E 

+ Involving in self learning and self 
improvement activities / programmes. 


Transacting the Curriculum 


To be able to effectively implement a 
child friendly programme in the class, 
the teacher should be able to : 

e Adapt whatever she/he has learnt 

during training to her/his own 

classroom situation whether placed 
in a rural, tribal or urban context. 

e Create a joyful and stimulating en- 

vironment for the children in the 

classroom. 

e Manage a multilevel/multigrade 

class situation effectively. 

e Provide a wide variety of learning 

experiences to cater to different 

learning styles of children and 
provide opportunities for every 
child's participation. 

e Hold the child's attention and in- 

terest, motivate the child to think 

and ask relevant questions. 

+ Communicate in simple easy to 
understand language by using the 
child’s home language. 

e Develop low cost teaching aids. 


e Assess continuously through for- 
mal and informal procedures, the 
progress of every child and ensure 
remedial measures where neces- 


sary. 
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What emerges quite clearly from the 
above action points is the need for the»: 
teacher to centre all the activities in 
the classroom around the child. 


Developing and Maintaining 

Cordial Contact with the 

Community and Involving 

them in School Activities 

A primary teacher should be able to: 

+ Identify and guide the community's 
needs and expectations from the 
school regarding their children 
and develop an action plan to 
achieve these. 

e Identify and take advantage of 
members/organisations in the 
community that can help in/out- 
side school as well as the resources 
available in the community. 

e Identify problem areas/tasks in 
which the community could be 
involved. 

e Orient and communicate effectively 
with the parents/community on 
how they can help and guide their 
children. 


Maintaining Cordial 
Interpersonal Relationships 
with Fellow Teachers and 
Supervisory Staff 

A primary teacher should be able to: 


e Develop and maintain eordial 
working relationships with fellow 
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teachers and Supervisory staff. 


e Work in a team for the betterment 
of the school and the children. 


Self Learning and Self 
Improvement 


A primary teacher should be able to: 


a Develop. an interest in updating 
and improving upon her/his exist- 
ing knowledge and skills related to 
her/his profession. 


» Identify and take advantage of 
available resources for self learn- 
ing and development. 


what are 
Problems they have to 
face : 


© Teachers often have to teach more 
than one class at a time. 


» Teachers are required to handle si- 


ability levels, and learning styles 
and also often Using many differ- 
ent languages. 


» Teachers do not get sufficient time 
to plan activities and develop sup- 
port material. yo 

© Teathers are required to respond 


to frequent changes in Pedagogy 
and curricular content without 
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getting Opportunity for orientation 
with regard to these changes. 


© Teachers feel isolated in the ab- 
sence of any resource support par- 
ticularly in situations when their 
schools are located in remote inac- 
cessible areas. 


° Teachers do not get the prescribed 
instructional time i.e, 200-220 days 
to interact with children as they 
are entrusted with various respon- 
sibilities other than teaching, e.g, 
literacy classes, conducting sur- 
veys, supervising mid-day meals, 
performing election duties etc. 

Some of the constraints/problems 
given above can be largely taken care 
of in the pre-service teacher education 
programmes, whereas others cun be 
dealt with in the in-service orientation 
and education programmes, The third 
type of problems are related to admin- 
istrative provisions and, therefore, 
need to be addressed by the adminis- 
trative authorities at the right level of 
functioning. 


Let us now examine the major ways 
through which teachers are prepared 
in our country. 


Ways to Prepare the 
Teacher 


Presently, Professional development of 
teachers is being broadly attempted in 
our country through two Major types 
of programmes: 
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e Pre-service teacher education 
e In-service teacher education 


Programmes falling under the first 
category are offered to the teacher 
before she/he joins the teaching pro- 
fession. The second is on-the-job 
teacher education. The term on-the- 
job itself highlights an important fact 
that teacher preparation must be 
viewed as a life-long process. The 
existing pre-service teacher education 
programmes and the in-service 
teacher education programmes have 
been attempting to help the “would be” 
and “on the job teacher” develop the 
required skills and competencies. 


The concern is, are these programmes 
really preparing the teacher, for their 
changing role in meeting the chal- 
lenges of primary education today ? 
Are these programmes equipping the 
teachers to handle diverse school situ- 
ations in which they have to function 
and perform their expected role ? The 
achievement levels of children at this 
stage of education give a very dismal 
picture. This scene today may not be 
the outcome of only the type and 
quality of teacher education pro- 
grammes. However, the contribution of 
teacher education programmes cannot 
also be overlooked. 
To identify the lacunae in either of 
these programmes let us examine both 
types of teacher education pro- 
grammes separately. $ 
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Keeping in focus the role the teacher 
is expected to perform and the diffi- 
culties she/he may have to face, let us 
try to see what kind of pre-service 
education programmes are being con- 
ducted for the preparation of new 
entrants into the world of teaching. In 
our country, you may be surprised to 
know, there is no special or specific 
programme for teacher preparation to 
cater to the primary stage of education 
at present (though earlier Junior Ba- 
sic Training (JBT) courses catered to . 
this need). It is at present a part of the 
two-year elementary education teacher 
programme being conducted by pri- 
mary teacher education institutions in 
addition to District Institutes of Edu- 
cation and Training (DIETs) at the 
district level. The content: of the 
programme along with time allocation 
for major components as suggested by 
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NCERT (1992) is given as an example e impart knowledge and develop 
in the diagram below: . r skills in selected areas requiring 
\ gs Specialised attention. 


e develop basic competencies- and 
teaching skills in the teacher, with 
reference to different Curricular ar- 
eas. ; i 


Are these inputs sufficient and appro- 
priate, if the aims of primary educa- 
tion as identified in Chapter 3 have to 
be effectively met through well 
equipped teachers? To answer this 
question we need to relook at ‘what is 
being taught’ and ‘how it is being 
taught’ in the initial training 
Programmes. Are; the elementary 
teacher education programmes cater- 


The Crucial question which now arises requirements that have been high- 
is what does this programme at- lighted tin now'such as multilevel and 
tempt to achieve or do ? It is a well integrated approach, child centred 
known fact that this type of prepara- teaching amongst other aspects? 


tory programmes A review of some of the pre-service 

| @ Provide awareness on basic psy- elementary teacher education pro- 

chological, social and educational grammes across the country high- 

bases of education with a Specific lights the following concerns that need 
focus on elementary education. to be reflected upon, 


There is a greater emphasis on theory than practice al- 
y though 40 Per cent time is allocated to practice teaching 
(refer diagram). The Overall linkages between theory and 


ing methodologies ey talk about and recommend to the trainees. This prob- 
ably could be due to the fact that many teacher educators themselves have 
never worked in Primary schools, Besides this, actual hands on experience 
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s cater to the needs of trainees for teaching in urban schools 
whereas there is an urgent need to prepare teachers for working in rural 
schools having different population groups and teaching situations, i.e. both 
multigrade and monograde. This creates difficulties for the trainee to relate 
or transfer the skills and knowledge acquired during training to the class- 
room situation. There is a need, therefore, to provide opportunities for prac- 
tical exposure to trainees in the real field situation rather than focussing on 


theoretical information. 


Most programme: 


The elementary education programmes do not include the 
enriched content in subject areas, i.e. language, mathemat- 
ics and environmental education to the extent needed. Art 
education appears to be totally neglected, though the 
primary curriculum advocates this as essential for the all 
round development of the child. All this becomes impor- 
ai | tant particularly for the primary teacher as she/he is 
expected to teach all subjects, more so in rural single teacher or multigrade 
schools. Therefore, strengthening the subject content input along with its 
actual transaction (the methodology) needs to be reviewed. SUK 


Looking at the elementary pre-service education. curricu- 
lum, the teacher-parent and teacher-community 
interlinkages need emphasis. This is neçessary as the 
teacher has a responsibility not only towards the child but 
also towards the community (parents and others) from 
where the child comes to school, and they have an inter- 
est in their children’s education. Besides this, the fact that the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions have been recently entrusted with the overall management 
of local primary schools, makes this aspect all the more important. 


is A 


Another aspect that requires more attention is the devel- 

opment of planning, management and administrative skills 

in trainees. This assumes particular significance for teach- 
ers working in schools where many a times the teacher has 
to function as the head teacher besides conducting the 
daily teaching-learning activities with more than one grade 
simultaneously. All these highlight the need for trainees 
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to be prepared to deal with the child, the community and the administrative 
functions of the school altogether. 


Keeping in view the importance and uniqueness of the child 
and new knowledge emerging regarding multiple intelli- 
gence and different learning styles of learning of children, 
there is a need to give more significance to the develop- 
mental stages of the child at the primary level and also 
updating of the content of teacher education courses. It 
is also necessary to focus on the needs of tribal, migrant, 
street and working children and children with special 
needs. Dealing with their needs in the classroom and ways 
of enhancing parent-community help, also require to be 


detailed out in the course content along with some practical exposure in 
this area. s ; 


fill in the gaps existing between 
what has been learnt through pre- 
Service teacher education and the 
concerns emerging due to the 
changing needs in the education 
System. 


— Provide opportunities to find solu- 
tions to the day-to-day problems 
being faced by teachers. 


In-service Teacher Education 1t US think of a lady teacher work- 
ing in a two-teacher tribal school in 


In-service teacher education pro- Kulu in Himachal Pradesh for the last 
grammes attempt to > five years, The school is located far 
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away from the main road in the hills, 
due to which the teacher has hardly 
any means of communication with 
other teachers, or even’ people from 
the nearby town/city. She is, there- 
fore, unaware of the changes that have 
taken place in the policy and new 
developments in science and technol- 
ogy, amongst other things. Yet she is 


‘expected to carry out changes in the 


school curriculum as per instructions 
sent by the local education authority. 
For example, she is expected to imple- 
ment Minimum Levels of Learning 
Programme, through an activity-based 
approach in a multigrade teaching 
situation. What is she to do? Can you 
imagine her fears, conflicts and frus- 
tration? On reflection, do you not feel 
that such a situation would not have 
arisen, if from time to time, she had 
been : 


— Oriented to new policy changes/ 
demands as also developments 
in content and processes of pri- 
mary education. 


— Oriented and equipped through 
refreshing of her knowledge, 
skills and abilities in tune with 
changes as per the changing 
educational and social realities. 


How can these needs of the teacher be 
Met on a periodic basis ? It is largely 
through in-service teacher education 
Programmes that the needs of teach- 
ers for developing awareness about the 
new developments in primary educa- 
tion and developing skills in handling 


day-to-day problems in and outside 
the classroom can be met. 


The in-service teacher education 
programmes can broadly be catego- 
rised as 


è Orientation programmes which 
are aimed at creating general 
awareness about new develop- 
ments and policy changes etc. 
These programmes are of shorter 
duration and are either in the form 
of face to face interaction or 
through distance mode such as 
teleconferencing etc. 


e Intensive training programmes 
which are aimed at developing 
skills in teaching learning related 
to specific approaches to handling 
different subject areas such as 
whole language approach in teach- 
ing language, problem solving 
skills in mathematics, or skills 
related to process based approach 
in environmental education, Such 
programmes are of longer duration 
and should include hands-on-ex- 
periences in actual school situa- 
tions. 

Besides updating and enhancing the 

knowledge, skills and competencies of 

teachers, the programme also provides 
an opportunity for teachers to meet, 
exchange ideas, information, discuss 
various issues and problems with their 
peers. This interaction motivates 
teachers to improve their school 
programmes "when they return to 
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school. This is particularly true in the 
case of the teachers working in re- 
mote, isolated areas. 


How should this type of in-service 
training be provided ? Let us start by 
identifying those institutions which at 
present provide on-the-job training to 
teachers in the country. There are a 
large number of training institutions 
that have been categorized in the box 
given below : 


ational Couneil of Educational Re- 

search and Training (NCERT) 

| 2. State Councils of Educational Re- 

A search and Training (SCERTs) 

_ 8, State Institutes of Education (SIEs) 
and State Institutes of Science Educa- 
tion 

4. State Institutes of Education, Manage- 

ment and Training (SIEMETs) 

. State Institutes of Educational Tech- 

nology (SIETs) 

ndira Gandhi National Open Univer- 

sity (IGNOU 

| 7. District Institutes of Education and 

Training (DIETs) is 

8. In-service training centres set up by 
the St Education Departments, 

Local S, Central Schools 

etc. 


rnment Organisations 


These institutions have the responsi- 
bility of providing continuing educa- 
tion to teachers, undertaking assess- 
ment of their needs and developing 
training designs, materials, etc. accord- 
ingly. However, it has been observed 


that in-service education has not 
reached the number of teachers that 
it should have and the quality of train- 
ing is also not up to the mark. The 
reason for this situation probably is 
that many a times no need assess- 
ment is done prior to training or its 
planning. This results in theoretical. 
generalised programmes with practi- 
cally no emphasis on addressing of 
field problems or skill development, 
and thus are far removed from the 
actual field reality, where teachers 
work. 


Another major problem is the lack of 
motivation on the part of majority of 
teachers to participate in such 
trainings. This is probably due to the 
inconvenient timings, location of the 
training centres (far away from their 
residence/school), negative percep- 


- tions about the utilization of the train- 


ing in the field/school, mode of train- 
ing (lecture based, non-participatory) 
without adequate materials, etc. as 
well as lack of follow-up support or 
guidance. 


It is, therefore, crucial to identify that 
institution, which is the closest to the 
teachers place of work and the actual 
field reality to be the venue of train- 
ing. It should also be one which can 
collect information about teachers, 
find out which teachers require train- 
ing and what their training needs are: 
The institution should be able to pro- 
vide context specific training, and be 
in a position to follow up the training 
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to see its impact. It should also be able 
to provide periodic support and guid- 
ance. The most suitable institution in 
this context is the DIET as it is situ- 
ated at the district level, and is the 
closest to teachers working in the field. 


Let us now see how in-service train- 


ing can be provided to teachers within 


a district with the DIET as the key re- 


source institution. To arrive at a 


clearer picture of What the DIET can 
do and How, it would be useful to 


1 District 


Block Resource Centre 


(BRC) 


Ill Cluster 


Village Education 


IV Village 
Committee (VEC) 


At some places instead of four levels there may 


erational. 


Cluster Resource Centre 
(CRC) 
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examine the methodology adopted in 
the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) across different 
states as it has a district specific 
approach. In the approach adopted in 
DPEP certain structures have been . 
created at different levels right from 
the district right down to the village, 
to help the DIET play its role, particu- 
larly in providing in-service education 
to primary school teachers, as given in 
the box below: 


e Assessment of needs 

e Development of training design 

© Development of training material 
® Imparting Training 

e Establishment of monitoring and 
_ supervision structure y 

e Follow-up and evaluation 

e Conducting action research 


e Identification of model school 

e Establishment of teacher peer 
groups 

e Training - = 

@ On site school support 

e Monitoring and supervision 


e Evaluation ' 
e Conducting monthly meetings 


e Monitoring 
e Supervision 
e Support 


be three with the CRCs not being op- 
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The structures at the block and clus- 
ter levels have been established for a 
number of reasons such as : 


e the venue of training is closer to 


the teachers’ place of duty/ 


work, 


e teachers belonging to one cluster 
have more similarities in terms of 
their problems and therefore train- 
ing can be more area specific. 


e teachers can meet more often to 

discuss problems, issues, share 

` their success stories and not feel 
isolated. 


e follow up of impact of training is 
more feasible. - 

The CRCs are found to be more 

useful as per the feedback received 

from teachers especially those associ- 


ated with Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Project (APPEP) since at the 
cluster level the above mentioned 
advantages are even greater. 


Planning of In-service Teacher 
Education Programmes at the 
DIET Level 


To conduct any in-service education 
programme for.primary teachers at the 
DIET level systematic planning is very 
essential. The total exercise needs to 
be based on the following. 


— What needs to be done prior to 
training 


— What needs to be done during 
training 


— What needs to be done after the 
training. 


I. What needs to be done prior to training 
Before implementing a training programme, the DIET faculty must undertake 


the following activities. 


«Identification of the training needs of the teachers includ} 
ing collecting of information on the number of teachers in 
the district, the type and duration of the training 


programme already attended, the gaps that need to be addressed, etc. 


other logistics. 


The needs assessed would provide the basis for design- 
ing the training programme. These would influence all 
training aspects such as the objectives, content cover- 
age, duration, methodology, materials to be used and 
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Preparation and provision of a functional kit/teaching- 
learning materials in practising content and process related 
inputs during training. This can be provided to either the 
cluster resource centre or each school to help them use 
the training inputs later on. 


Establishment of teacher peer groups within one cluster, 
helps in creating a formal basis for interaction and meet- 


ings for monitoring and support, after training has been 
given. a 


Over a period of time it is suggested that the DIET should 
identify one school in every cluster or a cluster of schools 
that can be used as a demonstration/practice /model 
school, and work with these schools on an intensive and 
regular basis. These can be used for supervised ‘hands on’ training. 


To strengthen the benefits of training imparted, follow-up 
feedback and corrective action is important. There is a 
need, therefore, to develop and establish a monitoring 
and supervision structure involving the BRC, CRC and 
VEC. ; 

Roles and responsibilities of the various people involved 
in this structure and flow of information must be clearly outlined by the DIET 
in collaboration with all the institutions involved. , 


Il. What needs to be done during training 

Once all the above preparatory activities are complete the training programme 
can be implemented. painioti ey Mr Ut ni ab $ it: 
The major steps in a training programme are presented in the following dia- 


gram: 
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Monitoring 
and 
Review 


The venue of training should be decided by the DIET in consultation with BRC/ 
CRC staff. As discussed earlier a CRC will be more suitable as the venue in 
most situations. Training needs to include a significant amount of hands on 
experience and practice in schools located near the CRC, as this can be 
monitored by the teacher educators themselves and corrective action can be 
taken immediately. Alongside the training, daily reflection and assessment 
by the trainees and teacher educators is important as it clarifies many prob- 
lems and helps in planning for the next day. Evaluation at the end of the 
programme is necessary for the DIET staff to improve further inservice edu- 
cation courses, 


Normally the story ends here. But is this all that the teachers want? Most 
teachers have strongly felt and desired to be given guidance and support in 


III.What needs to be done after the training 


-DIETs and/or BRC-CRC staff should visit the schools 
to guide and provide onsite support to the teachers in 
the actual classroom situations. 
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Regular monitoring and supervision. through visits to 
schools by the DIET-BRC-CRC staff is absolutely nec- 
essary. One DIET staff member can adopt a cluster of 
schools to:interact, on a regular basis, with those teach- 
ers. 


Besides this persons identified for monitoring and su- 
pervision also need to discuss problems / difficulties, 
achievements and weaknesses as observed by them with 
the teachers. This can be done at the CRC level through 
monthly or even bimonthly meetings. E 


Evaluation of training inputs including the training 
strategy is important for planning future programmes. 
This can be done through classroom observations as 
a follow up strategy by the CRC/BRC/DIET faculty. 


The DIET, together with the BRC and CRC should also 
plan and conduct action research related to the trans- 
lation of inputs from training to the classroom. This 
becomes crucial for planning and designing future 
programmes, and development of material. À 
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Hence, training to be effective should be : 


© Participatory 


è Need Based 


® Practical 
(Hands on, 
Experience Based) 
+ Onsite 


e Modular 


e Reflective 


e Periodic 
© Supportive 
© Enriching 


Keep the entry level of teachers in mind, 
relate content to it and involve active par- 
ticipation of the teachers. 


Provide for specific needs of the teachers, 
school and the local community. 


Include demonstration by teacher educators 


in the actual school situation. 


Provide actual experiences/practice to teach- 
ers in their own school or schools similar to 
where they work. 


Focus on one theme for a short period of time. 


Provide opportunities and time to think in- 
trospect, internalize and improve. 


Be recurrent and spread over the year. 
Provide guidance and support to teachers not 
only during but after training as well on a 


regular basis. 


Include field visits to centres/schools trying 
out innovative programmes/approaches. 


A related issue of vital importance is 
What kind of methods should be 
used in training ? At present, most 
training programmes depend a great 
deal on the ‘lecture’ or ‘chalk and 
talk’ method. Is this really appropri- 
ate considering the growing empha- 
sis towards all teaching-learning 


being more learner-centred and par- 
ticipatory. The answer is obvious. 
For more meaningful and active 
learning by teachers there is need 
to include and use methods that are 
more participatory in nature. Some 
of these are listed in the box given 
below: 
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However, simply adopting all the above 
is not the answer. Teacher educators 
need to be cautious and ensure that 
these methods are adopted to fit in 
with the purpose and objectives of the 
training and the learning outcomes 
need to be monitored carefully. 


Quality of teacher education pro- 
grammes are no doubt a very signifi- 
cant factor in improving the quality of 
primary school education. Yet there 
are no two opinions that school edu- 
cation to be effective, needs a system- 
atic support system both from the 
government sector as well as from the 
community. The next chapter dis- 
cusses who can provide this support 
and how can it be obtained 
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Helping the Teacher 


THE last chapter the key role 
E the teacher plays in educating 
the child, particularly at the 
primary stage of education, has been 
highlighted and ways of preparing the 
teacher have also been detailed out. 
Does this then mean or imply that the 
teacher alone is responsible for the 
education of the child going to a pri- 
mary school ? This is what is com- 
monly believed by most people. How- 
ever, if we accept that education 
means the all round development of 
the child then other people in the 
child's environment become equally 
important. This is so because the child 
lives in a family, within a community/ 
neighbourhood that also has certain 
expectations from both the school and 
the child. ‘Educating’ the child, there- 
fore, becomes the combined responsi- 
bility of not only the teacher but par- 
ents, community, school staff, other 
institutions. and personnel involved 
directly or indirectly in the process of 
education. 
In order to get the best out of the child 
there is a need for the so called 
‘others’ to be actively involved in the 
process of education thereby beccm- 
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ing ‘partners’ in educating the child. 
They may or may not be able to do so 
directly and therefore we need to think 
of what they can do, and ways in which 
they can help, or support the teacher. 


This chapter focusses on how the 
teacher can be helped in her/his ef- 
forts by others in the system. The role 
of the community and its importance 
has already been highlighted in both 
the National Policy on Education, 1986 
and CABE Committee on decentrali- 
sation in the light of the 73rd and 74th 
‘Amendments for the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. 


To put policy statements into actual 
practice is no simple task and, there- 
fore, we need to reflect on what are the 
ways and aspects in which the teach- 
ers can be helped. This exercise needs 
to be done keeping in mind the ex- 
pected role, functions and problems/ 
constraints faced by the teacher al- 
ready detailed out in the previous 
chapter. To recapitulate, there can be 
no two opinions about the fact that 
the teacher does need help in fulfill- 
ing her/his role and our expectations 
because of the problems that she/he 
faces. She/he : 
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— often has to teach more than one 
class at a time 


— has to handle a wide range of 
pupils 

— is expected to carry out other du- 
ties besides teaching 


— has to implement curricular 
changes from time to time 


— feels isolated particularly in 
schools located in remote rural/ 
tribal areas 


If we all agree that most teachers do 
face some of the above problems/con- 
straints and, therefore, need help and 
support in enabling her/him to per- 
form her/his role better, then the two 
basic questions we need to focus upon 
are: 


e Who are the partners who can 
help ? 

o How can they support the 
teacher ? 


Once we arrive at this understanding 
only then can we clearly think of how 
to create/establish and provide strong 
networking and linkages between per- 
SONS, groups and institutions, at vari- 
ous levels for the benefit of the teacher. 


Keeping in view the administrative 
structure in most States and the fact 
that majority of our school teachers 
work in schools located in rural areas, 
the institutions, people and groups 
that can be of assistance are identified 
as existing at four administrative 
levels of functioning as given below: 


Level 1 : Village/Town 
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Level 2 : Sub district : Block/Mandal 
Level 3 : District 
Level 4 : State 


Let us now look at each level sepa- 
rately and attempt to identify possible, 
useful ‘partners’ and how they can 
help and support the teacher. 


Level. I ; Village/Town 


Who can Help? 


The first level at the grassroots is the 
most vital as it comprises largely all 
those persons who have a direct inter- 
est or stake in the child’s education. 
They are the closest to the child both 
within and outside the school, and 
because of their direct contact can 
help the child the most through the 
teacher. Let us identify who these 
persons or groups are. The major ones 
are given in the diagram below: 


= 
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If one examines the above figure care- 
fully it is quite clear that at this level 
there are two major categories of 
people who can help the teacher — 
those within the school and those 
outside the school. Now let us con- 
sider which persons or groups fall 
under each category and what they 
can do to support the teacher in edu- 
cating the child. 


Within the School 


How can Head Teacher Help? 


The school in charge, i.e. head teacher 
has an important role to play in plan- 
ning and management of all school 
activities, which in turn is bound to 
affect what is being done by the 
teacher for the child. However, it must 
be remembered that inmost primary 
schools, particularly in the rural ar- 
eas, the head teacher is also the class 
teacher. For the purpose of this chap- 
ter let us consider only those func- 
tions of the head teacher that will help 
the teacher in the school. The head 
teacher's functions could be consid- 
ered under three broad categories: 


è Providing effective leadership by: 
encouraging team spirit 
amongst the teachers. 

providing continuous profes- 
sional guidance and support. 


developing in them a sense of 
loyalty and commitment to the 
school. 


encouraging teachers to inno- 
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vate and experiment. 


— distributing responsibilities in a 
rational way. 


— serving as a role model by dem- 
onstrating her/his sense of 
integrity and fairness. 

e Maintaining a cordial working 
environment in the school by: 


— promoting a sense of healthy 
competition amongst teachers, 
motivating them to work and 
developing a sense of discipline. 


ensuring that all teachers are 
involved in the school activities 
and providing feedback on what 
has been done. 


giving due recognition to every 
teacher for the work done. 
giving equal opportunity to all 
teachers to be deputed for 
training/workshops. 


e Establishing and maintaining cor- 


dial relations with the community 
by: : 

— getting the co-operation of the 
community in sending their 
children to school and ensuring 
that children attend school for 
the full day. 

involving the community in 
planning and implementation of 
the schools activities. 
developing a working relation- 
ship with the local people 
where both the school and the 
community are happy and 
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respect and support each 
other. 


The variety of functions the head 
teacher should be performing only 
goes to show that the head teacher is 
an important link between all the 
teachers as well as the school and 
community. The expected role can be 
performed by the head teacher if a 
‘whole school’ approach is adopted. 
What does this mean ? To put it sim- 
ply, it means involving all the staff in 
the school in the different activities re- 
lated to both planning and implemen- 
tation. Let us see how this can be put 
into actual practice ? If the whole staff 
is to be involved, the easiest way to 
start the process would be by holding 
regular meetings with all the teachers 
to plan what needs to be done and 
how it is to be done for a specified 
period of time. For doing so it is im- 
portant that every teacher's view 
should be taken and they should be 
kept informed and involved in all 
decisions concerning the functioning 
of the school. 


Some specific steps that can be 
adopted by the head teacher to facili- 
tate maximum participation by all the 
teachers are : 


— Framing an annual school plan 
jointly, including monthly work 
schedules. 


— Translating/converting monthly 
work schedules into a time table of 
daily activities and expected out- 
comes/targets. 
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— Detailing of daily activities in terms 
of who is to do what. 

— Spelling out the roles and respon- 
sibilities and tasks of each teacher 
in agreement with all concerned. 


Once the school staff has done this 
and activities/work is going on, the 
next question that arises is — how can 
one find out if teachers are actually 
doing what is required and proceed- 
ing in the right direction ? 

Daily review and reflection under the 
guidance of the head teacher by the 
teachers at the end of the day, has 
been seen to improve teacher's func- 
tioning and planning for the next day. 
This also helps teachers to modify ‘or 
change activities as needed. Besides 
daily review and planning it is impor- 
tant that teachers sit together, discuss 
and exchange ideas on a weekly/ 
monthly basis in their school and with 
other teachers from nearby schools. 


Meetings or interactions with other 
school teachers through teacher cen- 
tres or cluster meetings are being used 
effectively for demonstrations by ex- 
perts and sharing of ideas and expe- 
riences and reviewing successes and 
problems in the DPEP, in Cluster 
Resource Centres in many states such 
as through Teacher Resource Centres 
in Andhra Pradesh. 


How can Teachers Help? 


No school, small or big, can run suc- 
cessfully unless every teacher works 
jointly with all the other teachers, 
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towards a common goal. It is neces- 

sary that all teachers help, support 

and guide one another by: 

e Sharing their strengths, experi- 
ences and common concerns with 
each other. 


e Sharing their innovations and 
ideas, regarding activities, use of 
materials and teaching aids with 
each other. 


e Helping each other solve problems, 
based on their experiences, related 
to the classroom/children/com- 
munity. . 


è Conducting joint classroom plan- 
ning for teaching so that they can 
support and supplement each 
other's work, whenever necessary. 


e Establishing linkages between pre- 
primary and primary classes wher- 
ever pre-primary sections are at- 
tached. 


e Promoting and, monitoring of 
children’s progress in school as per 
their needs and requirements. 


All the above become even more nec- 
essary if a multilevel approach is to be 
adopted, as is being suggested in this 
document. 

Teachers working in one school can 
help each other in all the ways high- 
lighted above, mainly through daily 
interaction and communicating with 
one another either formally or infor- 
mally in meetings so that they can: 


èe Discuss every child's needs and 


problems. 


e Plan remedial teaching of children 
together as and when the needs 
arises. 


e Organise ‘teacher trade offs’. 
What does this mean ? This is 
when a teacher with special exper- 
tise, for example a teacher good in 
music, takes some classes. The 
class teacher can take up other 
curriculum activities for this 
teacher, To. put it simply, they 
exchange classes with each other. 


+ Organise ‘cross-age tutoring’, for 
example a particular chila is 
matched /paired with another child 
of a different age group/grade hav- - 
ing similar interests or expertise so 
as to help them learn from each 
other's experiences. 


e Arrange ‘team-teaching’ sessions 
where expertise and responsibility 
is shared by two teachers in either 
one subject area or across all sub- 
ject areas. One way is for teachers ` 
to combine all classes and then 
regroup children by a different cri- 
teria, for example, a common inter- 
est which one of them may have. 


e Plan activities together on a weekly 
-~ or daily basis as is agreed upon by 
all teachers in one school. 


Resource Teacher : In the present 
context it is important that we also 
consider the role of the resource 
teacher separately as one of the goals 
in the National Policy on Education 
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1986 is to bring children with special 
educational needs (SEN) into ordinary 
schools. The resource teacher helps 
the class teacher in meeting the needs 
of various groups of children with 
SEN, i.e. visually impaired, hearing 
impaired, mentally retarded etc. 

It has been observed that in a number 

of schools across the country under the 

Government of India’s Integrated Edu- 

cation for Disabled Children (IEDC) 

scheme, resource teachers have helped 
in a number of ways by: 

e Preparing individual education 
plans for children with special 
needs jointly with the class teacher. 

e Monitoring the child's progress and 
providing feedback to the class 
teacher. 

e Developing appropriate teaching 
aids. 


e Participating in joint sessions with 
the classroom teacher and parents 
to assess the child's progress and 
plan her/his future learning. 

e Counselling parents along with the 

_ Class teacher. 

e Maintaining aids, appliances and 
materials, 

o Maintaining records to show. and 
assess the progress and change in 

the child from time to time. 


How can Children Help? 


There are many different ways in 
which children can help the teacher 
both outside and inside the school, for 


the simple reason that children learn 
better from each other when they do 
activities together. Learning becomes 
interesting and more fun, besides 
which ehildren also learn to live and 
work together as a team, This so called 
“child-power' in the school can be used 
for three major types of activities. 
These are: l 


— Helping the teacher in the class- 
room, 


— Improving the school environment. 
— Assisting children with SEN. 


e Helping the teacher in the 
classroom 


Children can help by 


— Passing on information and ideas 
to other children. They can spread 
messages to them and the commu- 
nity on health, good habits and 
other issues such as the impor- 
tance of clean drinking. water, eat- 
ing habits, nutritious food and 
preservation of the environment. 


Managing the class, particularly 
large size or multigrade classes, as 
is commonly seen in many urban 
and rural schools. Older children 
can not only conduct teaching- 
learning activities but also super- 
vise younger children. In addition 
they can also help in collecting 
locally available materials and 
make toys/teaching aids for other 
children. Besides this they can also 
take up small responsibilities and 
facilitating the teacher's work like 
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taking attendance, writing prob- 
T lems on the blackboard, distribut- 
Ting aids/copies/slates/materials 
amongst the children. 


e Improving the school 
environment 


The children can help to make the 
schoo! more attractive and stimulating 
by keeping the surroundings and 
school clean, planting trees and 
plants / flowers, keeping the material/ 
toys/aids in the proper storage place. 
They can also prepare and display 
varied materials developed by them. 


e Assisting children with SEN : 


The children can help by support- 
ing their classmates with SEN in 
performing the daily work/tasks. 
- Let us think of some examples of 
how children can play this role. 
These could be, reading aloud for 
the blind child, helping the ortho- 
paedically handicapped child to 
move around in the class and play 
games, repeating words/sentences 
to the hearing impaired child dur- 
ing dictation etc. 


These are just a few instances but if 
one thinks carefully there can be 
many more ways in which children 
can help their peer group. 

However, children at the primary level 
find it difficult to start taking part in 
the activities mentioned above on their 
own initiative. To get the children's co- 
operation and facilitate participation 
depends largely on how teachers pro- 
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mote this process. Some important 
steps that teachers can take to involve 
children in various activities are given 
below. Teachers should : 


Clearly identify children and the 

task/ responsibilities they would be 

able to do through a participatory 

approach. 

Conduct informal meetings and 

ask children to volunteer for differ- 

ent tasks discussing how they can 

help according to their interest and 

time available. ; i 


Orient the children before under- 
taking the task/responsibility to 
spread messages about good 
health habits etc. They can do so 
through simple stories or use of 
toys/aids, posters, street plays etc. 


Initially supervise the children's ef- 
forts and provide feedback to them. 
As the child becomes more con= 
fident, teacher's supervision may 
be reduced. 


Appreciate and reward children 
who help in some way or the other 
in front of other children. This 
provides motivation not only to 
those doing the task but others to 
volunteer to help in the future. 


Initiate follow up activities that are 
always necessary. Teachers need to 
encourage older children to tell 
them what has happened in the 
various activities conducted by 
them and what changes for im- 
provement could be made. 
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Outside the School 


How can parents/other family mem- 
bers and local community help? 


g y a 
of the school is no simple task, though 
it is both necessary and important for 
the children; community and the 
school. Therefore the crucial question 
we need to ask ourselves is how can 
ı we get parents, family members and 
community to take an active interest 
and participate in the local school ac- 
tivities. 


Based on practical experiences in a 
number of projects such as Lok 
Jumbish, DPEP, Bihar Education 
Project and M.V. Foundation it has 
been observed that in order to make 
an entry into any village and create 
partnerships, it is important to first of 
all identify local villagers who are 
willing to associate and give time to 
the school. 


Identification of interested villagers 
can be carried out by group of edu- 
cated persons either from the local 
education authority, block/cluster 
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level workers, active ‘mahila mandals’ 

and/or NGO staff. This will depend 

up on what kind of local management 
structure exists in that area. 

Once the core group of village level 

volunteers have been identified, they 

can help in the following preparatory 
activities: 

e Making their own village map as 
a micro planning activity, leading 
to a better understanding of their 
own needs and specific require- 

_ ments. 

e Conducting a nouse to house sur- 
vey to find out the number of 
school going children, dropouts 
and non-enrolled along with rea- 
sons for their dropping out and not 
attending school. 

e Organising awareness campaigns 
through home visits and meetings. 


The above activities highlight the need 
for school mapping and micro plan- 
ning as a basic step before any kind 
of action is taken. 

However, this is just the beginning. If 
the village has no school then the 
community needs to decide what kind 
of a school is required or will be suit- 
able in their context — formal, non- 
formal education centre or some other 
alternatives and help in the develop- 
ment of a school building and infra- 
structure. 

However, if a school already exists, 
then the community can decide as to 
how they can help teacher/s in the 
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school based on the needs and re- 
quirements of their children. At this 
stage it is important that the school, 
the village core group and local com- 
munity members collectively decide 
the future plan of action based on : 


— The school’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, 


— Priority areas where they can con- 
tribute according to their skills and 
interests and available resources. 


Let us first consider how parents/ 
other family members who are the 
closest to the child can help. There is 
no doubt that parents particularly 
mothers are the best source of infor- 
mation about their own child. They 
can help the teacher understand the 
needs of children better especially 


.those who have special needs. Parents 


can thus provide information to the 
teacher about : 


— What the child likes to do. 
— What the child does well. 


— What are the child's strengths and 
Weaknesses. 


— What concerns, and/or expecta- 
tions they have for their child. 


— What changes they notice in the 
child’s behaviour from time to 
time. 


Besides the above, parents can be of 
special assistance to the teacher, di- 
rectly in a number of ways. They can 
ensure that the children come to 
school regularly and punctually. 


They can also help by supplementing 
whatever is taught in the school not 
only in terms of academic skills but 
also habits and values. 


Local community members can also 
help the teachers. There are many 
examples of it as in MV Foundation, 
Andhra Pradesh where unemployed 
educated youth and retired persons 
have been particularly useful. Involve- 
ment can be sought from them on a 
rotation or daily basis depending on 
the time they can spend in the school, 
their skills/abilities and interests in 
the following tasks/duties: 


— Handling classroom activities espe- 
cially for Grades 1 and 2 or for spe- 
cific areas like science and math- 
ematics. 


— Creating awareness amongst the 
community especially mothers re- 
garding importance of sending chil- 
dren to school and thus ensuring 
children come to school punctually 
and regularly. 


— Collecting locally available materi- 
als/information. 

— Making low cost teaching aids. 
— Giving classroom management 
support through organising display ` 

of materials, working with small ` 
groups and record keeping. 

— Helping in remedial teaching. 

— Assisting in organizing school 
functions, fairs (melas), excursions, 
celebration of festivals etc. 
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Besides the above, community lead- 
ers in particular could also participate 
in: 


— Monitoring attendance of teachers, 
their punctuality and what goes on 
= in the classroom. 


— Monitoring progress of their chil- 
dren regularly. $ 


— Supervising the daily teaching- 
learning activities. 


— Providing regular feedback to the 
teacher and VEC so that further 
improvement can be made. 


Indirectly all the above community 
members can also give support by: 


— Collecting or giving money for ma- 
terials, repairs and building costs. 


— Helping the teacher in managing 
the available resources in the 
school. 


To sustain the interest and continuous 
participation of the community the 
village core group can help through 
informal group discussions, formal 
meetings and paying of home visits on 
a regular basis. Providing information 
and feedback, exchanging ideas and 
views on what is happening is also 
necessary. A continuous dialogue is 
what is being emphasized between all 
the partners as only then will the 
barriers between the school and com- 
munity break down. In order to-cre- 
ate and sustain the interest and in- 
volvement of the community, it is also 
necessary for the teachers to do their 
best and run the school effectively. 


How can VEC Help? 


The Village Education Committee 
(VEC) or the Gram Shikshe. Samiti is 
a body constituted at the viuage level, 
with powers and functions being del- 
egated to the grassroots level for plan- 
ning and management of school activi- 
ties. 


The Lok Jumbish experience has 
Proved to be successful in evolving 
functional VEC's in Rajasthan. How is 
it done ? Can we learn some lessons 
from this effort ? The steps they fol- 
lowed included: E 


| @ Identification of a core team of village 
level volunteers, 


® Creation of an environment through 
various forms of communication. 


e Conducting a survey of the village by 
a core team. 


e Analysis of data by the core'team and 
block resource group. 


e Preparation of a plan for school im- 
provement. 


» Discussion with the village community. 


— 
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It is a formal democratic group 
wherein representation of women, 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes 
(SC/ST) is ensured, as a means of 
achieving Education For All (EFA) 
through the participation and co-op- 
eration of the local community. 


A VEC can broadly help through: 


Facilitating Enrolment, Attendance 
and Retention of Children. 

It is important that all children in the 
village are enrolled and come to the 
school regularly. A major problem 
facing most educational authorities is 
that many children do not come for a 
variety of reasons and those who do 
that, particularly girls often drop out. 
The VEC can : 

e Persuade parents to send their 

children to school. 


+ Set and monitor annual targets of 
enrolment, attendance and reten- 
tion with the village community. 

ə Ensure that the school atmosphere 
is stimulating and attractive. 

ə Develop linkages between pre pri- 
mary (anganwadis, balwadis, nurs- 
ery schools) and primary schools 
wherever the former facility is 
available to the villagers. 

Providing Resource Support 

The VEC should identify : 


+ What type/s of resource support is 
needed? 


+ Who can give the support? 
ə What kind of support can be given 


by identified persons in terms of 
tasks /responsibilities? 

However the role of the VEC should be 

that of a facilitator only. It can perform 

this role by 

e Providing basic infrastructural fa- 
cilities and consumable items 
(mats, chalk, play materials etc.) 

e Identifying and motivating village 
level volunteers to help and assist 
the teacher in/outside the class- 
room. 

e Providing a playground for the 
children. 

e Undertaking repair and /or main- 
tenance of the school building. 

+ Organising bal melas, competi- 
tions, educational trips, cultural 
programmes and other functions 
along with the school staff. 

Monitoring and Supervision 

A VEC needs to monitor and supervise 

the 

e Regularity and punctuality of 
teachers. 

e Enrolment, participation and re- 
tention of children. 

e Availability of teaching-learning 
materials. 


e Regular attendance of children. 
e Progress of children. 


e Involvement of parents, women, 
SC/ST members as effective part- 
ners. 


e Management of various incentive 
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schemes, i.e. scholarship, mid-day 
meals, textbooks etc. 


e School improvement through 
planting trees, maintaining a clean 
hygienic environment etc. 


Effective monitoring and supervision 
by VEC members can be done if each 
member of the VEC holds herself/him- 
self responsible.for the participation of 
children and parents from a specified 
number of households. This, along 
with periodic visits to the non partici- 
pating households, will go a long way 
in ensuring that all children not only 
come to school but attend regularly as 
well. Besides this, VEC members also 
need to pay frequent visits to the 
school to see what is happening and 
if any problems or difficulties exist 
they can try to solve them immedi- 
ately. Finally, it is important that the 
VEC should provide feedback to the 
village community on all aspects of the 
school's activities. 


How can NGOs Help? 
Non-Government Organisations (NGOs) 
have been and continue to be an 
active force in the area of education 
for a long time. They can be of con- 
siderable help also to the teacher. 
What they can do however depends 
upon their area of interest/expertise 
and the level at which they operate — 
village, cluster, block or state. There- 
fore there can be no set roles and 
functions that can be delineated for 
all NGOs. How then can they help the 
teacher ? : 


Based on field experiences and obser- 

vations across states some major ways 

in which NGOs can contribute are 

given below: 

e Generating awareness in the local 
community on the need to educate 
their children. 


e Ensuring that all children are en- 
rolled, retained and attend school 
regularly. < 

e Providing materials, aids and 
equipment to schools. 


e Providing training and on site sup- 
port to teachers. 


e Providing resource support to chil- 
dren with SEN, tribals, girl child 
amongst others. 


e Promoting school community rela- 
tionship. 


e Promoting linkages between pri- 
mary and preprimary programmes 
in the area. 

e Monitoring and supervision of 
school activities. ` 


e Curriculum and material develop- 
ment. 


However they cannot undertake all the 
above in isolation, particularly if the 
organisation is small. They need to 
network and get support from the 
local community, educational authori- 
ties, children and school staff om a 
continuous basis. This is very impor- 
tant and can be done through formal 
and informal meetings, visits- to 
households, organising local func- 
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tions/melas/exhibitions and actually 
interacting with the local community. 
How ‘can Mahila Mandals and 
Other Women's Groups Help? 


Women's groups are particularly im- 
portant if the participation of girls at 
the primary level is to be improved. 
Evaluation studies on the Mahila 
Samakhya programme have indicated 
that women can understand girl's is- 
sues and problems better and can 
also become effective pressure groups 
for improving sieges participation in 
education. 

Village level women’s groups if prop- 

erly constituted, trained and sup- 

ported can help the teacher. in the 
school in a number of ways. They can 
help by : 

e Generating awareness regarding 
the need to educate all children. 

e Putting’ pressure on parents to 
send children to school and retain 
them there. 

è Promoting linkages : between 
anganwadis and primary schools. 

e Co-ordinating between the school, 
parents and VEC. 

+ Monitoring and supervising pre 
school and primary school activi- 
ties. 

e Collecting funds and materials for 
the school. 


èe Motivating girls to attend school. 


There are:many ways in which the 
above activities can be accomplished. 
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However, what is required is a 
multipronged strategy. How can this 
be done? The women's groups can 
start by holding meetings in the school 
and identifying those households 
where children are either non enrolled 
or have dropped out of the school. 
They can then hold meetings with the 
mothers of those identified households 
and/or local community along with 
the VEC to convince parents to send 
their children to school. The more 
active members' of the mothers groups 
can also become VEC members. 


They can also help in monitoring and 
supervising the school activities. 
Various school related issues such as 
availability of books, uniforms, mid- 
day meals, scholarships amongst 
other incentive schemes generally do 
not get implemented properly and 
need to be monitored. Besides this, 
aspects of regular attendance and 
punctuality of teachers, cleanliness of 
the school and surroundings can also 
be taken up. 

Women's groups need to meet the 
teachers regularly to discuss problems 
and sort out issues voiced by either 
the school or the parents. Providing 
feedback to both the school and par- 
ents is also important if any progress 
is to be made, and these groups can 
assist in this role also. 


Level II : Sub-District 


The sub-district is the second level 
which comprises the cluster and the 
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block. A cluster comprises anything 
between 8 and 20 village schools in a 
rural set up. The concept of using a 
cluster as an operational unit is not 
new as it has been in existence in 
Maharashtra in the form of Central 
Primary School Complexes for at least 
two decades. Under the Andhra 
Pradesh Primary Education Project 
(APPEP) also, teacher centres were set 
up at the cluster level and strength- 
ened to provide academic resource 
support to teachers. Recently this has 
gained further momentum with the 
launching of the DPEP in 1994-95. At 
present, quite a few states in the 
country, i.e. Assam, M.P. and A.P. 
amongst others have established Clus- 
ter Resource Centres or Teacher Re- 
source Centres to promote closer in- 
teraction of experts with school teach- 
ers by providing support, gitidance 
and training on a continuous basis. 
This is a conscious effort that has 
been made by the educational authori- 
ties to address ieachers’ needs and 
requirements as through these centres 
coverage is easier and similarities 
greater. 


The block in comparison is a larger 
unit made up of anumber of clusters, 
having the advantage of more perma- 
nent structures thet have been in 
existence for a longer period than 
those at the cluster level such as the 
Block Education Office ( BEO), Block 
Development Office (BDO) and more 
recently Block Resource Centre (BRC). 


Who can Help? 

Against this background let us iden- 
tify the agencies/officials who can be 
of help and support to the teacher. 
The major structures and personnel 
that could be involved in supporting 
the teacher are identified below: 


At the sub-district level, what comes 
across clearly is the shift in focus from 
partnerships with persons/groups at 
the village level to more formal insti- 
tutions at this level. The roles of the 
sub-district structures can be broadly 
classified into various functional areas 
under ‘academic’ and ‘administrative’ 
as depicted in the diagram below: 


CURRICULUM 


TEACHING/ 
LEARNING AIDS 
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How can BEO Help? 


The Block Education Office (BEO) and 
its staff play a very important role at 
the Sub-district level as it is the main 
institution that is responsible for plan- 
ning and implementation of the pri- 
mary education programme, in terms 
of both administrative and academic 
inputs. The BEQ serves as an impor- 
tant link between the District Educa- 
tion Office (DEO) and DIET at the 
district level and the schools, BRC/ 
CRC's in that particular block. Thus 
co-ordination of various activities, in 
different agencies becomes one of the 
major functions of the BEO. However, 
effective co-ordination calls for detail- 
ing out clear cut roles and job respon- 
sibilities of the staff within the BEO 
and those outside interacting with the 
teacher. Specifying what is to be done 
also helps in avoiding duplication of 
work done by other sub district struc- 
tures such as the BRC in a block. 


The BEO can help the school teacher 
through School Improvement Pro- 
grammes by (a) categorising all the 
schools in one block in terms of per- 
formance and (b) identifying those 
schools that are low in performance 
and working more intensively with 
them in a planned need-based man- 
ner, to improve them. 


Let us reflect briefly on how a school 
improvement programme can be 
launched effectively by the BEO. It 
necessitates the implementation of 
some major activities that have a 


bearing on the teacher and the impart- 
ing of education in primary schools. 
Some of these are: 


e Conducting a survey to assess the 
infrastructural requirements such 
as staff maintenance and repair 
requirements of all schools in a 
block. 


e Communicating the identified 
infrastructural needs to the DEO, 
to ensure provision of minimum fa~ 
cilities (Refer Chapter 6) to all 
schools. 


e Collecting information either di- 
rectly or from the DIET and main- 
taining records on training of teach- 
„ers in terms of their needs, content, 
frequency and methodology. 

e Making budgetary decisions to pro- 
vide both adequate and appropri- 
ate staff and material resources to 
all schools in the block. This fac- 
tor has a direct bearing on the 
effective implementation of planned 
school activities. 

e Planning and conducting training 

programmes periodically in col- 

laboration with the DIET, BRC, 

CRCs and NGOs to upgrade/up- 

date teachers knowledge, skills and 

abilities. 

Establishing a strong network with 

the DIET, BRC, CRCs and commu- 

nity to implement the school im- 

provement programme through 

organisation of meetings and for- 
mal groups. 
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e Encouraging the establishment of 
CRCs/TRCs, teacher peer groups 
for exchanging ideas, problems and 
resolving common issues. 


+ Constituting a team of experts (mo- 
bile) to provide onsite support in 
schools and guidance to teachers 
in teaching-learning activities, 
with the help of DIETs, BRCs and 
CRCs, 


è Establishing a functional monitor- 
ing and evaluation system in col- 
laboration with DIET/BRC/ CRCs/ 
local community/VEC and NGOs. 


The number and variety of activities 
that have been mentioned above 
clearly highlight the importance of the 
. BEO in relation to the teacher at the 
village level. However, the BEO can be 
further motivated by being given some 
autonomy, alongwith accountability, 
to set its targets and find its own 
methods of realizing these. 


How can Block/Cluster/Teacher 
Resource Centre help? 


Field experience shows that in a dis- 
trict wherever both BRC and CRC or 
TRCs are established, the role of the 
CRC or TRC is purely that of academic 
nature, whereas the BRC has more 
administrative duties and Tesponsibili- 
ties. However, it is suggested that 
CRCs be constituted in all blocks if the 
teachers are to be provided help and 
Support. Why is this so important ? 


Establishing either CRCs or TRCs is 


‘helpful as one of the main difficulties 
experienced by teachers, particularly 
in remote areas is that they feel iso- 
lated and do not receive the necessary 
feedback or guidance with reference to 
their teaching assigiiments. A re- 
source centre at the cluster level can 
be an effective way of reaching out to 
teachers in schools, guiding and help- 
ing them solve their immediate day-to- 
day problems. Monitoring and super- 
vision also becomes easier. 


Field experience shows that all the 
three types of centres can provide 
academic resource support to teach- 
ers in the following ways: 


e Resolving academic problems faced 
by teachers more regularly. 


e Making resource materials avail- 
able to them. 


» Monitoring, Supervising and evalu- 
ating curriculum development pro- 
cess, its transaction and attain- 
ment of pupils. 


e Conducting periodic need based 
training in different areas of work. 


+ Providing corrective feedback to 
teachers and passing on informa- 
tion to BRC in case of CRCs and 
DIETs in the case of BRCs. 


e Providing on-the-spot guidance 
and help in teaching-learning ac- 
tivities and developing related 
materials. 


o Formulating monthly plans of ac- 
tion. 
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BRCs can also compile feedback re- 
ports and provide necessary support 
to CRCs. Experiences in DPEP dis- 
tricts in various states indicate differ- 
ent ways of carrying out the above 
mentioned activities in an effective 
manner. Some of these are presented 
below: 


Conducting monthly meetings with 
teachers at the CRC, or every 
school within a CRC, on a rotation 
basis. 


Periodic visits to schools on rota- 
tion basis by the CRC or BRC co- 
ordinator, as the case may be, to 
assess training needs and provide 
support. 

Classroom observation of the 
teachers to see how they conduct 
their activities. 

Demonstration, discussion and 
peer review on a regular basis. 


Establishing resource group/teams 
of 2 or 3 experts at the cluster and 


block levels that work together on . 


a regular basis. 


Setting up of block level and/or 
cluster level Resource Groups .to 
assist in training teachers and 
monitoring their work. 


Level III : District 


Who can Help? 


At the district level the major institu- 
tions and personnel that can help the 
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teacher in performing her/his duties 
are: 


District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIET) and Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions (TTIs) 


District Education Office (DEO) 


How can DIETs and TTIs Help? ' 


The DIET is a key institution at the 
district level which was treated with 
the specific goal of improving the 
quality of education at the elementary 
stage and achieving the goal of UEE. 
It was visualised that a DIET will have 
seven branches with 24 faculty mem- 
bers and a principal to execute certain 
planned activities. Besides the DIET in 
many districts, TTIs are also existing. 

Both are largely responsible for train- 

ing of teachers. Since DIET's have 

been set up with a specific. purpose 

they are expected to provide an aca- 

demic resource base through the con- 

duct of the following activities: 


Organisation of pre-service elemen- 

tary teacher education programmes. 

In-service training of primary 

school teachers, headmasters, 

heads of school complexes and 

supervisory staff. 

Orientation of VEC members, com- 

munity leaders and other volun- 
teers. 

Development of curricula, teach- 
ing-learning materials, testing and 
évaluation tools and low cost 
teaching aids. 
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e Field interaction during extension 
work. : 


e Field studies, action research and 
experimentation. 


Wherever DIETs do not exist or do not 
have the required number of staff 
members, teacher training institutions 
can support the DIET in preparing 
teachers to perform the expected roles 
at the primary level. They can help in 
pre-service and in-service training on 


various aspects like curriculum devel- 


opment, curriculum transaction, as- 
sessment, action research, preparation 
of teaching-learning aids amongst 
others, How can this be done has been 
detailed out in Chapter 7. 


To facilitate the DIETs to play their 
role effectively the authorities involved 
must ensure: 


— Posting of the required number of 
staff members, at DIETs, who have 
appropriate experience. 

— Conducting orientation and train- 
ing programmes for DIET princi- 
pals and staff on what is required 
in the field, their specific roles and 

responsibilities and those of 
SCERT, NGOs and national insti- 
tutes in relation to them. 


Developing a holistic goal-directed 
intervention plan for the district, 
integrating different inputs related 
to the district needs and not con- 
duct of discrete activities. 

Having a DIET person or team as. 
member of the district education 
committee and BRC. 


Encouraging DIETs to adopt clus- 

ters of schools and develop some 

into demonstration schools for 
training/practice. 

— Coordination of DIETs with known 
experts, NGOs in the district to 
form a functional District Resource 
group. 

— Involving DIETs in action research 

and field visits to schools, CRCs 

and BRCs. 
xi 


— Monitoring and supervision of 
DIET activities by the state level 
authorities. 

— Encouraging and providing aca- 
demic guidance and support to the 
DIET faculty in planning their 
training and development activities 
on a need-assessment basis and 
follow an implementation cycle of 
four phases: 
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It is extremely important that the staff 
in DIETs and teacher training institu- 
tions are oriented and trained to keep 
themselves updated on all the latest 
ideas and approaches, as they are 
expected to provide both pre-service 
and in-service training to teachers 
working in schools. This will help to 
ensure that pre-service training be- 
comes more field relevant and is in 
tune with the thrust of the in-service 


training programmes as well. It is. 


equally important to encourage their 
involvement in research in key areas 
of primary education. 


How can DEO Help? 


This is the most important administra- 
tive structure at the district level with 
not much of an academic role to play. 
Let us consider how the DEO and its 
staff can help. This can be done in a 
number of ways. The DEO should 

® Collect data and update the same 
on all school related facilities and 
personnel. 

e Ensure that the minimum essen- 
tial conditions are provided for in 
all schools, as has been elaborated 
in Chapter 6. 

e Coordinate between other district 
level structures i.e. DIET, ICDS, 
special schools, amongst others to 
provide academic and administra- 
tive support to teachers. 


e Manage distribution of resources— 
financial, human and material in a 


systematic manner. 


e Look into posting, transfer and 
housing for teachers and take ac- 
tion on a rational and priority 
basis. 


e Monitor, supervise and evaluate 
all ongoing educational activities 
in thé district. 


e Provide for an open house forum 
for listening to and redressal of 
teachers’ problems (e.g. ‘Shikshak 
Durbars’ under some projects) as 
also to encourage and share good 
initiatives by teachers. 


e Involve one or two persons from 
the office across all levels of func- 
tioning i.e. block, cluster, village- 
school to monitor, supervise and - 
provide feedback for further action. 


The above-mentioned roles/functions 
of the DEO and its staff can be facili- 
tated by providing them orientation 
programmes from time to time. This 
will help in generating awareness in 
them about their roles and responsi- 
bilities in relation to the other levels 
of functioning i.e. block, cluster and 
village. Planning and establishing 
some kind of a mechanism to 
strengthen Panchayat-DEO linkages, 
specific to district needs and require- 
ments is crucial. This can be done by 
forming a core group committee. 
Meetings can be organised to maintain 
an effective system of coordination 
with other district level structures. 
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Level IV : State 


who will in turn train teachers, 
VEC's etc. 

— Preparing a realistically imple- 
mentable curriculum keeping 
teaching time and facilities avail- 
able with the teacher in mind. 


— Preparing child friendly textbooks 
and other materials. 

This can be done through: 

— Maintaining close communication 
with teachers, understanding their 
school related problems and for- 

How can They Help? mulating supportive policies. 

They can help by ; — Including teachers as members on 

— Improving the existing service con- relevant committees so that, they 
ditions of teachers particularly the can participate in planning and 
posting and transfer policies. have a sense of self worth. 

— Providing a forum for redressal of — Evolving a system of accountabil- 
teacher's grievances. ity in consultation with the teach- 

— Instituting an effective system of ers at all levels so that they own it 


accountability alongwith incentives and abide by it. 
through an effective promotion — Involving teachers in curriculum 


Who can Help? 


At the state level the major institu- 
tions and personnel who can help are: 


policy. é development and textbook /work- 
— Providing adequate facilities in the book development activities. 
schools based on the feedback pro- — Evolving a decentralized system of 


promotions dinked with perfor- 


vided by the DEO and BEO. 
mance of teachers so that teachers 


— Considering alternative ideas for 


resource mobilization including in- 
volvement of corporate sector, or 
institution of educational cess, 
with ‘a view to generate resources 
for improving school conditions. 


— Providing need based guidance 


material and plan appropriate 
training for faculty members of 
DIETs and training institutions 


get motivated to perform better. 


Encouraging Teachers’ federations 
to participate in professional activi- 
ties and innovative programmes 
for improvement of primary educa- 
tion. 

Making necessary provisions and 
facilities for DIETs/BRCs and 
CRCs to be able to maintain closer 
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contact with the field situation/ come into the primary classes. 
teachers, and provide on site SUP- To conclude, we must accept that 
at of vehicles, budget for travel . though the government has the pri- 

mary responsibility of providing basic 

— Making contingency funds avail- edycation to ail children upto the age 
able for teachers to create and of 14 years, in the country, yet the 
maintain a good learning environ- quality of the education imparted in 
ment for child. the school can be assured only if the 

— Improving and expanding early community becomes more aware of 
childhood education facilities so what it should look for in the primary 
that younger siblings below 5 years school, its own role and responsibili- 
and under age children do not ties in the running of the school. 


Moving on.... 


e 


As we come to the end of Part I of this document let us recall what is it 
that has been discussed through these eight chapters. We began by trying 
to understand some of the major concerns in the area of primary education 
today, particularly with regard to the curriculum. Keeping these in view, 
and more than that, keeping the ‘child’ and the aims of primary education 
in view, some changes in the curriculum framework have been suggested, 
both in terms of content and methodology. The document concludes with a 
clear message that the aims of primary education cannot be satisfactorily 
achieved unless (a) certain essential learning conditions are provided to the 
child, and (b) the responsibility of ensuring quality education is shared 
Jointly by all concerned, but more particularly the local community whose 
children go to the school and the teachers who teach in the school. 


From here we move on to Part II of the document. In this part.we have 
attempted to detail out the specific learning outcomes expected for each 
level with regard to each of the four curricular areas. We have also made 
suggestions for related content and methodology alongwith specific 
examples of teaching-learning activities and assessment techniques.» 

A chapter has also been devoted to specific guidelines for implementing the 
suggested multilevel approach in the classroom, be it monograde or 
multigrade in nature. 
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